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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 
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Water often makes non-corrosive liquids 
into corrosive ones...keep cars covered 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 
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Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Mazuons of automotive cooling systems are 
safe from costly freeze-ups—because they are 
protected by Du Pont’s famous anti-freeze, 
“Zerone”’. 


And “Zerone” quality is safe from contamina- 
tion—safe from leakage and tampering in 
transit— because Du Pont uses drums equipped 
with Tri-Sure* Closures. 

When a product must meet exacting require- 
ments, the need for exacting safeguards is all 
the greater. And to experienced shippers this 
means the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal. 
Take the risk out of your drum shipments, by 
taking the precaution that always pays: when 
you order drums, specify ‘‘Tri-Sure Closures’. 


*The ‘“‘Tri-Sure’”’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 30 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted 
with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


et / 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
CLOSURES 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





UNLIMITED STORAGE—The trend toward larger 
storage at service stations is pointed up by an indus- 
try campaign in Indiana to remove all restrictions on 
tank capacity. Service station storage now is limited 
to 18,000 gals. of gasoline and 6,000 gals. of Diesel 
fuel and others. Majors and jobbers are unified in 
the campaign to have the state fire marshal permit 
unlimited storage while requiring that tanks be 
located a safe distance from adjoining buildings and 
property. A proposed change in the regulation is 
being drafted by Leland K. Fishback of the Indiana 
Petroleum Industries Committee and Robert R. Moore, 
secretary of the Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., 
and indications are that it will be approved by the fire 
marshal. 
* o es 


12-VOLT TALK—Scheduled introduction of 12-volt 
electrical systems on four makes of cars in 1953 
has resulted in stepped up tempo in selling 12-volt 
chargers to oil companies and service stations. While 
12-volt equipment may be desirable in many instances, 
at least one battery manufacturer says that new 12- 
volt batteries can be charged using present 6-volt 
chargers. In any event, the subject of 12-volt elec- 
trical systems is on tap for discussion at the Assn. 
of American Battery Manufacturers meeting in Chi- 
cago at the Palmer House, Oct. 23-24. Also on the 
program will be a review of British and European 
experience with 12-volt systems. 


ANOTHER OIL ADDITIVE—Buick is making avail- 
able to its dealers a concentrated motor oil additive 
to be used in coping with valve lifter sticking prob- 
lems. Up to now many Buick dealers have been put- 
ting in a crankcase fill of Supplement 2 oil to re- 
medy stuck hydraulic valve lifters. Under the new 
set-up, dealers will add a pint can of the concentrated 
additive to the oi] now in the crankcase, and if that 
doesn’t loosen the lifters, another pint may be added. 
If the second pint doesn’t do the trick, then mechan- 
ical correction is indicated. Buick’s action follows 
by about five months Quaker State’s introduction 
of a similar motor oil additive (see NPN June 11, 
p.65). 


LABOR LEGISLATION—Observers here feel certain 
there will be a major fight in the next Congress over 
revision of the Taft-Hartley law. They point out 
that if the Republicans win, labor leaders will use as 
a wedge Eisenhower’s remark that he felt that the 
law in its present form could conceivably be used as 
a union breaker. If the Democrats win, labor leaders 
already have Stevenson’s promise to try to kill Taft- 
Hartley and replace it with other legislation. 
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OUTSIDE CHANCE—If the Appeals Court grants 
an oi] company motion to permit forwarding to the 
Supreme Court of the adverse district court ruling 
in the “international oil cartel” grand jury proceed- 
ings, a delay for at least a month and perhaps until 
next spring is virtually certain. Even if the Supreme 
Court declines to hear the matter, it would bring a 
halt to grand jury hearings for at least a month be- 
cause it would take the high tribunal that long to 
decide whether to grant a hearing. That would hold 
the whole matter off until after the Nov. 4 elections. 
If the Supreme Court should grant a hearing for 
arguments on the change of hearing side issue, its 
ruling almost certainly would not be handed down 
until next spring, and the grand jury could not func- 
tion in the meantime. 


LOMA INSURANCE SURVEY—Louisiana Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. plans to provide its members soon with 
a detailed survey which will list the various risks 
and coverages which they, the members, can discuss 
with their insurance company agents. The survey, 
conducted by a LOMA committee is designed to give 
the marketers better coverage and better premium 
rates. 
* . . 


AVGAS DEMAND—Commercia] airlines, as well as 
PAD and the military, now have given oil refiners as- 
surance that the demand for aviation gasoline will 
continue upward at least for the next several years, 
despite the fuss and furor going‘on over the develop- 
ment of jet, flying. Commercial airlines, particularly, 
won't be inclined to turn to all-out use of jets until 
ways are found of producing bigger payloads and cut- 
ting down on costly fuel consumption. 


TOLL ROAD ACCESSORY—The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission is studying a proposal that the 327- 
mile toll road be equipped with a $2,000,000 signal 
system to prevent drivers from falling into a drowsy 
or semi-hypnotic state brought on by the monotony 
of super-highway driving. Just what form the signal 
system would take has not been disclosed, but the 
would-be builder, which specializes in railroad cen- 
tralized traffic control devices, says it would produce 
the equivalent of “an external nervous system” for 
the motorist which would “trigger his reflexes, pro- 
vide the stimulators and discipline that maintain alert- 
ness and thus reduce the hazards of high-speed high- 
way travel.” The cost figure is a tentative one. 











Red Hot COLD WEATHER CAMPAIGN 
on RICHFIELD 4M GASOLINE 


Now in Hundreds of Newspapers 


Above all, today’s car owners want to save money, 
get more miles per gallon—and that’s why 
Richfield’s big new advertising campaign is hitting 
the bull’s-eye from Maine through the Carolinas. 
In hundreds of newspapers, millions of motorists 
are reading about Richfield 101 Gasoline — the 
gasoline that Starts Fast—Gives Top Mileage Right 
Through Winter. It’s an action-packed, hard- 
hitting campaign with a special seasonal twist, 
planned to bring more and more new customers 


into Richfield Dealers’ Stations. 


Richfield offers Independent Distributors aggres- 
sive advertising support plus experienced marketing 
assistance. And with these “big company” advan- 
tages, you retain your freedom as an Independent 
businessman. If you are an Independent Marketer 
in an eastern state, get the facts on a Richfield 
franchise. Phone or write us today. ~ 


FIND OUT WHAT RICHFIELD OFFERS YOU 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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WASHINGTON 





Washington is 

a peaceful, pleas- 

ant city right now. It’s the once-in- 
four years lull when most of the 
breast-beaters, the table-thumpers, 
the viewers-with-alarm and the little 
empire builders are fanned out across 
the nation to put on their own side- 
show for the benefit (7?) of the voters. 

It may be hard on you people, but 
it’s mighty nice here. 

There’s nothing much going on at 
Capitol Hill. And many of the gov- 
ernmental agencies — especially the 
defense agencies — are moving at 
half speed, waiting for the November 
election to set the pattern for the 
next four-year whirl. 

However, there are undercurrents 
beneath the calm surface and some- 
times these little-noticed, day-by-day 
developments and trends are more im- 
portant than they seem. Ordinarily, 
they do not attract much attention 
because of the headline-grabbing 
antics so common to Washington 
Nevertheless, they are significant be- 
cause they establish precedents and 
patterns which can and do have long- 
reaching results. 

Federal Trade Commission, for ex- 
ample, is quietly working away on 
several matters which concern the 
petroleum industry directly and in- 
directly. 

One of its top projects is to press 
anti-merger investigations, despite 
the fact that some FTC staff mem- 
bers don’t think the agency will ever 
be successful in divesting a corpor- 
ation of the holdings it purchased 
from another company. Whether or 
not FTC is successful, it is virtually 
certain that the agency is going to 
push such investigations vigorously, 
and if it does nothing more, it will 
no doubt succeed in harassing com- 
panies to such an extent that it will 
make would-be purchasers jittery and 
thus make it tough on someone trying 
to sell his property. 


If the “liberal” element at FTC is 
.able to call the signals—as well it 
might—the agency is very likely to 
spring some new surprises. One good 
possibility is that the commission will 
try to crack down on what it terms 
parallel pricing. That is, if you start 
charging the same price as your 
competitor and continue to do so, you 
may be liable for price-fixing charges 
the same as if you got together with 
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your competitor and settled on a 
price. 

Right now, the commission is be- 
ing aggressive on group buying, and 
it already has a number of auto parts 
manufacturers on the mat charging 
that there has been price discrimina- 
tion in favor of the big buyers. 

Also, the commission is making a 
major project of an investigation of 
the override commission practice some 
tire companies have with some oil 
companies. (For details, see news sec- 
tion.) 

Along with the “weighty” matters 
in Washington, however, there is usu- 
ally a lighter side. Recently, for ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court was asked 
to hear a case charging an oi] com- 
pany with causing a woman to have 
a miscarriage. Now oil companies 
have been charged with just about 
everything else under the sun but 
probably this is the first time one 
has been accused of interfering with 
a stork. 

It seems that down in Louisiana an 
oil company was moving its trucks 
over a private right-of-way. The 
property was sub-leased by a tavern 
keeper who got angry one night and 
stopped the trucks. A company man 
and two or three deputy sheriffs hur- 
ried out and got into a hot argument 
with the tavern keeper. His wife 
overheard the row and got so excited 
she later had the miscarriage. The 
jury awarded her $8,500 (the suit 
was for $100,000) and the Supreme 
Court denied the company’s appeal. 

Also, whether it’s election year or 
not, Washington still is Washington. 
As proof, consider the case of the 
reporter who called a government 
agency the other day to check the 
date a certain official was appointed. 
The agency’s information office didn’t 
have the answer and switched the 
call to the official’s office. There, the 
official's secretary said she was sor- 
ry but she couldn’t give out informa- 
tion to the press. The reporter pointed 
out that this was scarcely atomic 
energy information he was seeking, 
but the girl was firm. 

“You'll have to ask Mr. Blank him- 
self,” she said. 

“All right, lady,” the weary re- 
porter replied, “put him on.” 

“I can’t,” the girl said. ‘““He’s in con- 
ference.” 

Yep, this is still Washington. 


Cancer 

strikes 

one in 
five 


Strike back 


By saving lives, by eas- 
ing pain, by improving 
services to cancer pa- 
tients, by supporting 
research that will find 
the final answers to 
cancer... 


That is how your dollars 
strike back at cancer 
when you give them to 
the American Cancer 
Society. 


Send your gift today by 
mailing it to “Cancer” 
care of your local post 
office. 


Give 
to conquer 
cancer 


American 
Cancer Society 








MARLOW PUMPS DO MORE... 


THAT'S WHY MORE 
BULK PLANT OPERATORS 
CHOOSE THEM EVERY DAY 


io 





Photos and installation by Southern Pump and Tank Co. 
Siler City Oil Company, Siler City, North Carolina, uses these four low-cost Marlow vertical self-priming 


centrifugals to increase flow from storage to the loading nozzles. They pump fuel oil, kerosene, regular 
gasoline and high test gasoline at 90 to 110 gallons per minute. 


This bulk plant operator is one of many 
who have found that Marlow Self-Priming 
Centrifugals can do a lot to help an oil man 
make money. At the loading rack, for instance, 
these Marlows prevent costly bottle necks . . . 
they cut loading time and costs, and speed de- 
liveries so more customers can be served. 


The Marlow vertical self-priming centrifu- 
gal has all the advantages of the other Mar- 
low self-primers. It stays highly efficient even 
after long hard use . . . because self-priming 
design eliminates rubbing surfaces. For the 
same reason, tank scale, welding shot and 
other abrasive solids have practically no effect 
on a Marlow. It can pump from underground 
storage as well as above ground because it is 


entirely self-priming. And a Marlow is quiet in 


In Canada contact 
Pumps and Softeners, Ltd., London, Ontario 


MARLOW PUMPS 


operation and will not vapor lock. 


Known as the Marlow EVP series, these 
pumps offer the advantages of low installa- 
tion costs and require little space. Few piping 
changes are necessary because the suction and 
discharge fittings are directly opposite. They 
just can’t be beat for dependable, low-cost 
petroleum products handling 
where viscosities are less 
than 100 SSU. 
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“Every American 


should have a nest egg” 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 


President, Thompson Products, Inc. 









“That nest egg can be in the form of U. S. Defense Bonds—a patriotic 
equivalent of cash. Defense-bond dollars grow. Americans who enroll in 
the Payroll Savings Plan become shareholders in Uncle Sam, Inc. With 
their dies in the game they are helping the country to deal with problems 
of finance and inflation. As investors in the nation they are more apt to 
vote for wise government policies to safeguard their investment.” 


Certainly every American should have a nest egg—and 
millions of them will: over 7,000,000 employed men 
and women, enrolled members of the Payroll Savings 
Plan, are putting aside approximately $150,000,000 
per month in the improved U.S. Defense Bonds, 

And there is no safer, better way to make dollars 
grow: the cash value of Series E Bonds held by indi- 
viduals on December 31, 1951, amounted to $34.8 
billion—$4.8 billion more than the cash value of 
Series E Bonds outstanding in August, 1945. 

Employers, too, benefit from the Payroll Savings 
Plan: the Payroll Saver is a serious worker. He thinks 
twice before he takes a day off—he’s mindful of the 
effect on his take-home savings. He’s a more careful 
worker—he wants to keep off the accident list. Records 


show that as employee participation increases, ab- 
senteeism and “Lost Time Accidents” decrease and the 
production curve goes up. 

Call for a report on your Payroll Savings Plan. What 
is the percentage of employee participation? Is the 
plan being brought to the attention of new employees? 

If your percentage is less than 50%, phone, wire or 
write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. Your State Director will explain how easy it is to 
conduct a person-to-person canvass that will put a 
Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every one of 
your employees. That’s all you have to do. Your 
employees will do the rest—they want to join the plan 
that provides for their security. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





West Coast Fights Crude Shortage; 
Distillate Stocks Hit All Time High 


The petroleum situation on the Pa- 
cific Coast received considerable at- 
tention last week. 

Three men in oil industry and gov- 
ernment made these observations: 

T. S. Petersen, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of California, told a Sacra- 
mento audience during an Oil Prog- 
ress Week address that West Coast 
companies are now importing foreign 
oil at the rate of 75-80,000 b/d to 
meet crude oil requirements, but that 
they cannot continue to do so indef- 
initely, under current price ceilings, 
“because it is just not economic.” 

E. E. Fogle, director, Fuels Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Stabilization, said 
in Washington that the Pacific Coast 
crude oil situation “is a supply prob- 
lem, as I see it, until someone dem- 
onstrates that it is a price problem.” 
He made it plain that the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense will have 
to show that a price increase definite- 
ly will relieve the crude shortage 
situation before OPS will act on ap- 
plications of Standard of California 
and Union Oil of California for price 
increases. 

A. C. Rubel, Union Oil’s vice presi- 
dent for exploration and production, 
told the California Natural Gasoline 
Assn. that given a reasonable eco- 
nomic and political climate in which 
the oil industry may operate, and 
barring a major war, “there is no 
reason why Pacific Coast consumers 
need fear a shortage of petroleum 
products in the predictable future.” 

Mr. Rubel outlined several possi- 


bilities for bolstering California’s lag- 
ging crude production. 

Greatest undrilled potential, he 
pointed out, is along the shore under 
the sea. There are 43 fields within 
the onshore area with past produc- 
tion of 3.3 billion bbls. and there 
should be a similar amount offshore, 
he asserted. 

As to other possibilities, Mr. Rubel 
listed: 

1. Secondary recovery, which may 
add 2,730 million bbls. 

2. Large areas of possible produc- 
tion yet to be explored in California. 

3. Colorado oil shale which “with 
present methods of processing into 
crude can be delivered to Los Angeles 
in high gravity, sweet charging stock 
at a price per bbl. close to current 
California postings and well within 
the range of differentials for outside 
crude.” 

Refining Expansion Lags—The De- 
fense Production Administration re- 
ported Oct. 14 that one-third of oil 
refining facilities granted rapid tax 
amortization was “in place” as of 
June 30, 1952, with expansion run- 
ning behind schedule. Contemplated 
expenditure was shown as $1.3 billion 
and “in place” total as $425 million. 
Certificates issued totaled 298. 

Earlier this year, PAD reported 
that of 1,215,000 b/d expansion which 
it had approved, 92,950 b/d was com- 
pleted as of July 7, 1952. PAD’s to- 
tal did not include projects under way 
before the start of the Controlled 
Materials Plan in July 1951 and for 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals—B. of M. basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
Production Oct. 11 Oct. 4 Decrease 
(figures in bbls.) 

Crude runs—daily avg. 6,854,000 6,928,000 — 74,000 
Foreign crude included 592,000 636,000 — 44,000 

Per cent operate 93.5 94.5 — 1.0 
Gasoline yy 23,032,000 23,451,000 — 419,000 
Kerosine .. : ‘ 2,640,000 2,595,000 + 45,000 
Distillate fuel oil . 10,094,000 10,423 000 — 829,000 
Residual fuel oil . 8,188,000 8,966,000 — 778,000 

Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline . 120,910,000 119,793,000 + 1,117,000 
Kerosine ._.. rape 35,529,000 35,212,000 + 317,000 
Distillate fuel oil ....... 120,076,000 118,078,000 + 1,998,000 
Residual fuel oil ....... 54,423,000 54,617,000 — 194,000 
Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 
Week Change Change 
Ended from from 
Oct. 11 Oct. 4 Sept. 13 
(figures in bbls.) 

Total crude stocks in U. S. 263,054,000 — 1,099,000 — 1,296 000 
Total located in PAW District 1. 17,498,000 — 57,000 — 696,000 
Total located in PAW District 85,234,000 + 15,000 + 185,000 


which material allotments were not 
needed. 


Fourth Record in Row—Distillate 
fuel oil inventories rose to a new all- 
time high in the week ended Oct. 11 
for the fourth week in succession, ac- 
cording to API statistics (see sum- 
mary table on this page). Total of 
120,076,000 bbls. compared with 107,- 
224,000 bbls. a year earlier. 

A new record also was set for 
crude oil and condensate production, 
which averaged 6,517,000 b/d, up 
2,600 b/d from the previous record, 
set a week earlier. 


Refinery runs and output of all ma- 
jor products, except kerosine, de- 
clined. Only stocks decline was that 
shown for residual fuel oil. Kero- 
sine stocks continued their gradual 
climb, but fell short of equalling the 
record, set late in 1951, by 642,000 
bbls. 


Texas Allowable Up—The Railroad 
Commission has set Texas crude oil 
allowable for November at 3,372,252 
b/d, up 87,547 b/d, to another new 
record. However, Chairman Olin Cul- 
berson said that a reduction may be 
ordered at the next statewide hearing 
Nov. 14, effective that date, if crude 
oil and products supplies continue to 
gain. 

Prior to the Texas allowable de- 
cision, a 20,000 b/d decline in demand 
for Texas crude oil for November 
was forecast by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


Penna. Drop Continues—Runs of 
Pennsylvania grade crude oils to stills 
continued to decline. National Pe- 
troleum Assn. statistics showed these 
runs to he down 7,075 b/d in the week 
ended Oct. 11 from the previous week, 
as folleows (in b/d): 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct, 11, 1952 Oct. 4, 1952 Oct, 13, 1951 
45,216 52,291 56,998 


Refinery Expansion—An $11,000,- 
000 expansion and modernization pro- 
gram is planned by Cities Service at 
its 35,000 b/d East Chicago, Ind., re- 
finery, to be completed by the end of 
1954. 

Program will include crude topping 
unit of over 30,000 b/d, and catalytic 
reforming unit of over 12,000 b/d. 
Existing delayed coking units will be 
increased to about double present ca- 
pacity. 

B-A Expansion Planned — British 
American Oil Co. is planning an $8 
million addition to its Clarkson, Ont., 
refinery, which will include a catalytic 
cracking unit, a catalytic polymeriza- 
tion unit, gas concentration and other 
facilities, according to President Ole 
Berg, Jr. The Clarkson addition will 
be the fourth major expansion at 
B-A refineries in a five-year period. 
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why CRANE 600-pound 


small steel gates 


are sure to meet your needs 


You can’t top these Crane Small Steel Gates for 
dependable performance on high pressure, high 
temperature lines... for ease of operation. . for 
simplified maintenance. That’s because they include 
design features normally found only in larger or 
more expensive valves. r 

Then too, these Crane valves are available in a 
choice of types to meet your particular requirements. 
For example, with union or bolted bonnets; with 
screwed, flanged, or socket-welding ends; and in 
trim materials recommended for all common fluids. 


GET NEW DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AD-1881 


For complete information—including 
prices—about these longer lasting, 
easier operating Crane Small Steel 
Gate Valves. Ask your Crane Repre- 
sentative for your copy, or write 
direct. No obligation. 













No. 361 1XW, 
Bolted Bonnet 
Socket-Weld- 
ing Ends 


CRANE CO. 


VALVES - 
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UNION BONNET 
& GATE. Screwed ends. 
Sizes: VY to 22-inch. 
Available in three 
different trim mate- 
rials for a wide range 
of services. Also with 


i a 
a socket welding ends 






















Easy to Operate... 
Easy to Service 


EASY ACCESS to stuff- 
ing box assured by 
swinging gland eye- 
bolts. Improved yoke 
design provides lib- 
eral working space. 


DEEP STUFFING BOX 
filled with high qual- 
ity asbestos packing 
rings maintains tight 
stem seal. 


LEAKPROOF BON. 
NET JOINT. Soft iron 
gasket in male and 
f le joint ot 
blow out. 


T-HEAD DISC-STEM 
connection provides 
flexibility for smooth 
operation; prevents 
stem distortion or 
binding of parts. 
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Cross-section No. 3607XW, Bolted Bonnet Gate, Screwed 


General Offices: 

836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
All Industrial Areas 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes... 


Owen E. McLeieer 
McLeieer Oil, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Golden Touch! If you thought it was the exclusive 
rite of Midas—then you'll want to*meet Owen E. Mc- 
Leieer. For this is the story of a rancher, a salesman, an 
oil refiner, and an oil marketer whose ‘‘Midas Touch” 
in each field has made him one of the outstanding dis- 
tributors of petroleum products in Michigan! 


It all began in 1922 when Owen finished his salesman’s 
course with La Salle Extension University. Studying— 
at night and in the spare time he could manage—paid 
off immediately for Mr. McLeieer. He became a sales- 
man for an oil company. 


It wasn’t long before Mac branched out and formed 
Penn-Eaton Motor Oil, Inc., blending his own oils. This 
new business soon had customers in Michigan and in the 
four surrounding states; and to accommodate his cus- 
tomers, Mac opened warehouses in the various states at 


12 points. That was just the beginning of the McLeieer 
touch! 


Just before World War II, Mac accepted the manag- 
ership of Superior Oil Works, an oil refinery at Warren, 
Pennsylvania. Through reorganization he became the 
President and made it a going concern; however, with 
the coming of the war, crude oil supplies were sharply 
curtailed, and the Warren refinery was faced with serious 
problems. To meet these problems, Mac found it wisest 
to liquidate both the refinery and huibrication marketing 
businesses; and he was able to do it profitably for 
everyone! 


In 1943 Mac found another golden opportunity right 
in his own home town of Kalamazoo. He became a 
Conoco jobber. He knew from personal experience as a 
refiner just-what was necessary to make fine petroleum 
products. That’s why he knew. that Conoco Super 
Motor Oil and Conoco gasolines had the qualities he 
could rely on. Right away he started to cash in on 
Continental's multimillion dollar advertising campaigns 





in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, farm 
papers, and radio and on the great job Conoco’s Tour- 
aide was doing to cement customer good will and to 
bring him plenty of tourist trade. Since changing to 
Conoco, Mac has built his yearly gallonage to well past 
the million mark! 


Mr. McLeieer has one son who attended Western 
Michigan College, and now is in the United States Navy. 
Just recently Mac bought a 160-acre farm but with his 
Palomino horses and 200 sheep, we can imagine that the 
McLeieer touch will soon make it a seven-day-a-week 
ranch! As a Mason, Mac is a member of the Consistory, 
the Shrine; and he also belongs to the Elks. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Owen E. 
McLeieer, a million gallon jobber, whose abilities have 
marked him as one of the outstanding distributors of 
petroleum products in Michigan. We believe that Owen 
is typical of the thousands of independent jobbers whose 
initiative and hard work have placed the oil industry in 
the fine position that it holds today. 


And we’d like more jobbers like him. If you are 
interested in a jobbing contract with Continental, why 
not write to the Continental Oil Company office nearest 
you or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not within 
Continental’s gasoline supply, we would be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increasing 
your profits by selling the spectacular “50,000 Miles— 
No Wear”’ oil, Conoco Super, in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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Court Holds Fate of FTC Bid to Kill 
Opposition to Tire Carload Discount 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Although they 
are being overshadowed somewhat by 
the “oil cartel” investigation, there 
are two highly important develop- 
ments at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which will have a striking effect 
on the oil industry—and other indus- 
tries, too—if FTC is successful in 
putting the two projects across. 


One is the rule FTC already has 
proposed which would limit discounts 
on tires to carload sales. That is, 
you couldn’t get a bigger discount on 
10 freight carloads than you would 
on one. 


The other development is still in 
the “cooking” stage. It is an investi- 
gation aimed at the commission over- 
ride (or sales commission) arrange- 
ment between some tire manufactur- 
ers and some oil companies where- 
in the oil company gets a fee for 
promoting the tires through its retail 
outlets, although the company itself 
does not actually buy the tires. 


Quantity Limit Review—As for the 
quantity limit on tire discounts, this 
is the story: 


Sixteen years ago, FTC was given 
authority by Congress to establish 
such limits if it appeared that only a 
very few buyers in a given industry 
would benefit by such discounts. The 
basis for such action was that if only 
a few could benefit, it would tend to 
produce a monopoly. 


In the years that followed, how- 
ever, FTC never used this authority. 
When it did so in the tire action, it 
was the first time it had done so. 
Thus the present fight is highly sig- 
nificant, because it will set the pat- 
tern for the future. 


Thus, if FTC is successful in set- 
ting the limit on tires, there is no 
reason why it wouldn’t be likely to 
do the same in any other industry or 
with any other commodity. 


Right now, the matter is before a 
United States District judge here. 
His job is to rule on a motion made 
by FTC to have the 20 suits filed 
against it by tire manufacturers and 
distributors (including American Oil 
Co.) dismissed. 


The tire people involved in the 
suits want a court review of the FTC 
limit rule. They want the courts 
to declare it illegal. 

The judge has promised a decision 
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on the motion itself by Nov. 15. His 
ruling will be important, for if he 
dismisses the suits as FTC has asked, 
the companies will have no further 
recourse (except an appeal to higher 
courts) to prevent the rule from go- 
ing into effect. 


Should the judge rule against the 
dismissal motion, it would mean a 
court hearing on the matter, and no 
doubt the carload limit rule itself 
would be held up until a decision 
could be reached. 


Company Viewpoint—In the argu- 
ments before the judge this week, the 
tire companies complained that the 
rule would upset the traditional pric- 
ing system of the industry, cause dif- 
ficulties over contracts already in ex- 
istence, and lay the companies open 
to treble-damage suits based on the 
charge that the companies violated 
the basic statute prohibiting prac- 
tices tending to be discriminatory in 
prices. 


It gets a little technical, but what 
it boils down to is this: The com- 
panies feel that if they violate the 
limit rule they can be charged with 
violating the original statute itself. 
If they don’t violate the rule, they 





Jobber Council to Study 
Effect of Toll Roads 


NEW YORK — A committee 
of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council to study the effect of 
toll roads on the jobber’s future 
has been appointed by NOJC 
chairman John Harper as fol- 
lows: 

Secretary Harry B. Hilts of 
the Empire State Petroleum 
Assn., chairman. 

S. B. Wilkes, Hartford, Con- 
necticut Petroleum Assn.; Jos- 
eph Butler, Butler Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Pe- 
troleum Assn.; W. A. Parker, 
Raleigh, N. C., executive secre- 
tary of North Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Assn.; Frank Schuster, In- 
dianapolis, president of Indiana 
Independent Petroleum Assn.; 
and M. Schermerhorn, LaSalle, 
Ill., vice president, Illinois Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. 











will be in trouble over contracts. 
Thus they'll be in hot water what- 
ever happens. 

The FTC attorney arguing the case 
claimed the tire companies were bor- 
rowing trouble. He said that a vio- 
lation of the discount limit rule did 
not necessarily mean a violation of 
the,anti-monopoly statute. 


To Supreme Court—-There seems 
little doubt that the case will even- 
tually reach the Supreme Court in 
one fashion or another because, as 
mentioned above, it is a precedent- 
establishing action which will deter- 
mine what boundary, if any, is to be 
put on FTC’s power in this field. 


The debate gets back, actually, to 
this fundamental proposition: Should 
a company be permitted to make any 
discounts it chooses as long as it can 
prove the larger discounts were made 
possible by lower costs? 


One school of thought is that such 
discounts should be permitted be- 
cause this encourages companies to 
seek out the most economical and 
practical distribution methods pos- 
sible. 


One proponent of this belief is a 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission itself. He is Lowell B. Mason. 
All along, Mr. Mason has objected 
strenuously to the tire limit rule. His 
reasoning runs like this (as shown 
in his minority report on the pro- 
posed rule): 


“The rule now promulgated will de- 
prive distributors and consumers of 
whatever economies there are in large 
transactions when there may be no 
necessity for such deprivation.” 


He pointed out that if the discount 
practices now in existence tend to 
create monopolies or price discrimi- 
nation, they can be met through the 
statute provisions already in exist- 
ence. 

Answering the majority’s argu- 
ment that the bulk of tire distribu- 
tion is being done by a few compa- 
nies, Mr. Mason said the significant 
question should not be how many tire 
distributors there are in the nation as 
a whole, but how many there are in 
effective competition with each other. 
Using the majority's figure of 63 
companies, Mr. Mason pointed out 
that competition between that many 
companies in any given market could 
hardly be called “few.” He said there 
are many manufacturing industries 
which do not have that many com- 
panies. 

He said the evidence before the 
commission as to the dangers of mo- 
nopoly in the manufacture and dis- 
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tribution of tires “is so fragmentary 
and inconclusive as to be incapable of 
supporting a finding.” 


Commission Override Probe—It ap- 
pears that the reason for the FTC 
investigation of commission override 
arrangements is to enable FTC to 
get at distribution practices not cov- 
ered by the quantity limit rule. That 
is, the commission override practice 
does not fall under the quantity dis- 
count limit and therefore must be 
reached from another approach. 


There has been no indication that 
FTC has yet found anything wrong 
with the commission override“ar- 
rangement, but one FTC official said 
the agency was in the investigation 
“up to its neck.” He indicated that 
if FTC should crack down on the 
commission override, it would be on 
the grounds that discounts larger 
than could be cost justified were be- 
ing given, and therefore the company 
would be guilty of price discrimina- 
tion. 

Technically, the commission over- 
ride investigation is aimed primarily 
at the tire industry, but it is en- 
tirely possible that the oil companies 
could be roped in, too, as agents. At 
any rate, if FTC should move in this 
direction, there is no doubt that the 
oil companies and the retail outlets 
would be affected either directly or 
indirectly. There were hints from FTC 
this week that it would have some- 
thing to say publicly about commis- 
sion override plans soon. Thus far, 
it has been shutmouth on the matter 
—almost as secretive as it was, for 
example, on its “oil cartel” report, al- 
though in that case the agency 
claimed the secrecy was clamped on 
by the White House. 


Industry Opinion—An NPN survey 
of large tiie companies supplying oil 
marketers with TBA on the commis- 
sion override plan shows they are 
“sitting tight” at present. 

They have been contacted by FTC 
investigators “off and on” for some 
time, and have followed a policy of 
co-operation, giving FTC information 
it has requested. The tire companies 
plan no definite action as yet, stating 
that no complaint has been issued 
and that there is “no point in fight- 
ing” until one is made by FTC. One 
official summed up tire company 
opinion this way: “The fact they in- 
vestigate doesn’t mean they will act. 
We're co-operating with FTC. We al- 
ways have co-operated. But if there 
is a complaint, the tire companies 
and the oil companies will put up a 
battle.” 


Another official observed that he 
believes there is definitely no “elec- 
tion year’ connection in the FTC 
study of commission override plan 
as many think there is in the oil 
“cartel” inquiry. If there were, he 
believes FTC would “have sprung it 
(the former) before this.” 
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Standard Stations Asks Price Boost 
For Gasoline to Match Labor Costs 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization’s national office 
has received its first petition under 
Ceiling Price Regulation 13 (retail 
petroleum sales) since administra- 
tion of the order was delegated to the 
field this summer. 

Standard Stations, Inc., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, has asked for 
area-wide price increases on retail 
sales of gasoline in six western states 
comprising its marketing territory. 


Involved primarily are “pyramid- 
ing” labor costs and the relatively 
new reduction of the work week from 
48 to 40 hours—both brought about 
chiefly because of competition for la- 
bor with defense plants. The action 
is one that must be considered by the 
national, rather than local, OPS of- 
fices because it would require amend- 
ing CPR 13. 

This development headed up a list 
of other pricing matters at OPS this 
week including possible action on LP- 
gas prices; receipt of a detailed pe- 
tition from the Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia for a crude oil and products 
price increase on the West Coast; and 
clear indications that the “jobber 
earnings standard” procedure for 
wholesale petroleum price boosts is 
largely going unused. 

Standard Stations’ application ap- 
plies to Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. The 
company proposed that OPS conduct 
surveys in local marketing areas upon 
request of dealers—thus paralleling, 
to some extent, the methods of the 
“jobber earnings standard” procedure. 

A Formula—tTo arrive at a “uni- 
form cents per gallon retail price in- 
crease applicable to all dealers in the 
designated area” for each grade of 
automotive and marine gasoline sold 
by service stations, the petition sug- 
gested a formula. 

This would provide for “comparison 
of unit labor cost of service stations” 
for the first six months of 1951 and 
1952 “after adjustment” of 1952 fig- 
ures “for current wage rates and the 
40-hour work week.” 

The proposed formula is as follows: 

1. Total sales (in gals.) of all 
grades of automotive gasoline sold 
during Jan. 1, 1951, through June 
30, 1951. 

2. Total labor expenses (in dol- 
lars) for the same six months. 

3. Labor cost per gal. of gasoline 
for the same period determined by 
dividing labor expenses into total 
sales. 

4. Total sales (in gals.) Jan. 1, 
1952, through June 30, 1952. 


= 


5. Total labor expenses (in dol- 
lars) for the same period. 

6. Grand total of the labor expense 
adjusted to include labor cost in- 
creases from July 1, 1952, to date of 
survey, including provisions for in- 
creased cost of reducing the work 
week from 48 to 40 hours (in dollars). 


7. Labor cost per gal. of gasoline 
on adjusted basis determined by di- 
viding the grand total labor expense 
by total sales in gals. Jan. 1, 1952, 
to June 30, 1952. 

8. Arrive at the labor cost increase 
per gal. of gasoline by subtracting 
the labor cost per gal. of gasoline for 
1951 from the same per unit figure 
for 1952. 

Regional offices would have the 
authority, under the company’s pro- 
posal, to adjust ceiling prices after 
surveys based on the formula. The 
company said that labor constitutes 
“over 70%” of total service station 
operating cost and that gasoline ac- 
counts for “about 80% of sales real- 
ization.” 

The other developments were: 


LP-Gas Changes—OPS is consid- 
ering amendments to Supplementary 
Regulation 7, Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 17, designed to: 

1. Eliminate the 90-day waiting pe- 
riod before approved adjustments on 
LP-gas may be put into effect. 

2. Permit producers who have had 
an adjustment at tank car to increase 
their ceilings at subsequent levels of 
distribution by dollars and cents in- 
crease per unit permitted at tank car. 

3. Allow producers who are also 
resellers to adjust ceilings in the 
same manner as other resellers, but 
on a weighted average basis, so that 
such producer-resellers may reflect 
in prices the dollars and cents in- 
crease in laid-down cost for the pur- 
chased product. 

The disclosure came in a letter to 
the Lone Star Gas Co. which had 
applied for an adjustment of its 
ceiling price on LP-gas which is sold 
at retail to purchasers owning their 
own tanks. 

OPS said the fact the company’s 
prices were “out of line” with com- 
petitors was due to the effect of OPS 
regulations and not to “temporary” 
marketing conditions existing prior 
to the Jan. 25, 1951, price freeze. 
Therefore, the company is not eligible 
for relief under “out of line” provi- 
sions of the agency’s regulations. 


The Petroleum Branch is working 
on the changes which must be ap- 
proved by higher OPS authorities. 


Crude Pricing—Union Oil’s applica- 
tion calls for crude oil price increases 
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on the Pacific Coast ranging from 
30c to 90c per bbl., based on gravity 
scale readings, plus specific pass- 
throughs on products. 

The “weighted average” increase 
requested for crude is 60c per bbl. 

OPS will forward the petition to 
the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense for a similar study and re- 
port now being accorded the same 
general type of application filed by 
the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
PAD divisions were to come up with 
their suggestions on the Standard of 
California request this week. 

The weighted average price is 
based on the gravity distribution of 
California crude production for Jan- 
uary, 1952, as reported by the Con- 
servation Committee of California Oil 
Producers. 

The increases would run from 90c 
for 36 deg. API gravity crude and 
higher, down to 30c per bbl. for 14.9 
deg. API crude and lower. On 25 to 
25.9 deg. crude, the boost would be 
60c per bbl. 

On products, increases would be as 
follows: 

Light distillates—Gasolines (avia- 
tion, automotive and marine); hydro- 
carbon gasoline blending stocks; pres- 
sure appliance fuels; jet propulsion 
fuels Nos. 3 and 4; petroleum solv- 
ents; naphthas and naphtha distil- 
lates—2.5c per gal. 

Middle barrel products—Kerosine; 
jet propulsion fuel Nos. 1 and 2; stove 
and burner oils; Diesel and heating 
oils; tractor fuels; gas oils; residual 
products and blends containing resid- 
ual products—15c per bbl. 

Other products—Fuel oils, asphalts 
and road oils; fluxes; emulsified as- 
phalts; other asphalt products; nat- 
ural gasoline of all vapor pressures 
—2.5¢ per gal. 

All liquefied petroleum gas—-2.5c 
per gal. 

Increases would cover California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Union declared that increases are 
necessary because: 

1. There is an undeniable short- 
age of crude and products on Pa- 
cific Coast. 

2. An adequate supply is vital 
to defense program and essential 
to civilian economy. 

3. Shortage is due in large 
measure to inadequate prices. 

4. Increased price will reduce 
shortage. 

5. Stimulating supplies on Pa- 
cific Coast will not cause short- 
age elsewhere. 


Company said that new supplies in 
1952, both from California production 
and imports, will total 1,128,000 b/d, 
while demand will total 1,171,000 b/d 
increase — resulting in 43,000 b/d 
shortage. 

In 1953, the company added, fig- 
ures will be 1,101,000 b/d as against 
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1,185,000 b/d for a deficit of 84,000 
b/d. 

Little Interest—OPS is dicappoint- 
ed over the lack of interest shown 
among fuel oil jobbers in taking ad- 
vantage of the “jobber earnings 
standard” amendment to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 17. The agency has 
heard indirectly that jobbers “in 
several states” have taken affirmative 
action against using that method of 
seeking ceiling price increases to re- 
store pre-Korean earnings. 

Apparently jobbers object to the 
“paperwork” involved, although OPS 
policy was stretched considerably in 
order to streamline the reporting re- 
quirements. 

Vacancy—E. E. Fogle, present di- 
rector of the Fuels Division, OPS, 
expects to return to private industry 
around the first of the year. 

He joined the pricing agency in 
June, taking leave of his post as 
assistant sales manager, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., New York. He 
hopes to obtain a replacement in ad- 
vance of his leaving OPS. 

OPS Letter Orders — Meanwhile, 
OPS has issued letter orders affect- 
ing product prices of Esso Standard, 
Cities Service and Pure Oil. 

First, OPS permitted Esso and Cit- 
ies Service to raise ceilings on cargo 
shipments of No. 2 fuel oil at the 
Gulf. 

Amount of the increase permitted 
was not spelled out by OPS. The 
companies were told they are eligible 
to adjust upward to the price charged 
by the nearest competitor. However, 
it was understood that in Esso’s case, 
at least, the price probably would be 
advanced from 7.5c per gal. to 8c per 
gal. 

Companies requested interpretation 





South Dakota Refinery 
Pushed by Oil Jobbers 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK.—The 
South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn. Oct. 21 threw its 
support behind a proposal that 


Independent oil men of the 
state promote construction of a 
new refinery in eastern South 
Dakota to process crude from 
the Williston Basin. 


A resolution passed at the 
association’s annual convention 
placed the group on record as 
being “highly in favor’ of the 
project and ready to lend its 
“full and active support” to the 
proposal. An association com- 
mitte will be appointed to work 
with the refinery corporation 
when it is organized, and with 
the South Dakota Natural Re- 
sources Commission toward 
achieving construction of the 
new plant. 











of base period “sale” as used in CPR 
17. OPS held that, in both cases, the 
existing price was based on contracts 
entered into prior to June 1, 1950, and 
that “such a contract should not be 
considered .as a sale” within the 
meaning of the regulation. Thus, the 
companies are free to adjust. 


In the second case, OPS exempted 
from price control the sales of petrol- 
eum and petroleum products “by and 
between” Pure Oil Co. and 10 other 
firms. 


The companies named are American 
Mineral Spirits Co., Colonial Oil Co., 
Pure Pep Co., Puritan Gas Co., Sea- 
board Oil Co., Shaw Bros. Oil Co., 
Sherrill Oil Co., Wofford Oil Co., Pure 
Gas Service Co., and Sabine Trans- 
portation Co. 


In applying for exemption, Pure 
said the fact the companies were only 
partially owned by Pure did not make 
any difference in operations from 
those of wholly-owned subsidiaries or 
affiliates. The company also stated 
that exemption would not be a basis 
for requesting increased ceiling prices 
“at any sales level” and that sales be- 
tween Pure and other companies “‘will 
not affect the level of existing ceiling 
prices.” 

Products involved with Sabine 
Transportation relate only to those 
purchased by Sabine for use in its 
operations. 


Defense Orders 
For the Oil Industry 


(Issued October 14-20 inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Officé of Defense Mobilization; DPA 
Defense Production Administration; DTA 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

GOR 2, Amdt. 3—Contractors, Subcontrac- 
tors. 
WSB—Wage Stabilization 

General Wage Regulation 22—Hourly wages 
of $1.00 or less. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


SUBCONTRACTORS—Amdt. 3 to GOR 2 
Eliminates requirement that defense contrac- 
tors and subcontractors state ceiling prices, 
but requires subcontractors to certify that 
prices do not exceed ceilings. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


HOURLY WAGES OF $1.00 OR LESS 
GWR 22—Provides that salaried workers or 
those paid on a piece, per unit, incentive, etc 
rate are entitled to the benefits of Defense 
Production Act amendment. 
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Marketing to Play Big Part at API Convention 


NEW YORK-—-A barrel of special 
program features is in store for the 
32nd annual meeting of the API, 
Nov. 10-13 in Chicago 

Attendance is expected, according- 
ly, to equal and perhaps exceed last 
year’s record turn-out of 5,648, turn- 
ing the world’s largest hotel, the 
Conrad Hilton, into a not-quite-large- 
enough temporary capitol of the in- 
dustry, and spilling over into the 
Palmer House—for Division of Trans- 
portion sessions. 

Aspects which will make this year’s 
gathering distinctive are as varied 
as they are numerous. 

Registrants in the two general ses- 
sions, Nov. 12 and 13, will hear 
among others, Interior Secretary and 
Petroleum Administrator for Defense 
Oscar L. Chapman—and a nationally 
prominent woman, Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, co-publisher of the Houston Post 
and wartime boss of the WACs. 


The rising role of the Division of 
Marketing will be underscored by two 
group sessions, Nov. 10 and 11, and 
prior meetings—on the 9th—of lubri- 
cation and Service Station commit- 
tees. 

In the group sessions, the newly 
appointed Jobber Advisory Commit- 
tee will make its official bow, and 
a representative of the Independents, 
Otis H. Ellis, general counsel of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, will 
share speaking honors with Adm. 
Ben Moreell, chairman of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., and Courtney 
C. Brown, director of Esso Standard. 

The first meeting of the new Jobber 
Advisory Subcommittee will be held 
Tuesday, Mov. 11. After outlining 
fields subcommittee feels it can dis- 
cuss with propriety, group will seek 
to learn from jobbers how it can 
best be of aid in solving their prob- 
lems, chairman R. M. Bartlett, Gulf 
Oil, says. 

An evaporation loss symposium 
Nov. 10 will mark the first time 
that a co-ordinated effort has been 
made to bring together all the in- 
dustry’s knowledge of evaporation 
and its control, for the benefit of all 
industry segments. 

How the industry can make a suc- 
cess of the new API system of ser- 
vice classifications and designations 
for motor oils will be discussed for 
the benefit of motor oil makers and 
the automotive industry in a lubrica- 
tion session Nov. 12. 

The 25th anniversary of two API 
research projects of unusual signifi- 
cance to the industry will be observed 
in a fundamental research group 
session Nov. 10. 

Discussion of the one of these proj- 
ects will emphasize the fact that 
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the industry works its miracles with 
crude oil although it still knows the 
composition of less than half the 
barrel after 25 years of synthesizing 
hydrocarbon compounds, determining 
their properties, then comparing them 
with similar compounds in petroleum 
so as to catalog the latter. 

The second research project is the 
study of recovery of condensate 
through which the industry has saved 
thousands of barrels of oil which 
would have been lost in the ground 
by ordinary recovery methods. No 
formal report is planned on this 
project. 

Extending the list of general and 
group session speakers from without 
the industry will be Sen. William F. 
Knowland of California; Vice Adm. 
W. M. Callaghan, commander of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 
and Dr. Marcus Nadler, New York 
University professor of finance. 

Industry leaders addressing these 
sessions will include: 


L. S. Wescoat and Frank M. Porter, 
API’s chairman and president, re- 
spectively; T. S. Petersen, president 
of Standard Oil of California; Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana; H. S. M. Burns, 
president of Shell Oil; B. Brewster 
Jennings, president of Socony-Vac- 
uum; A. A. Stambaugh, chairman 
of Standard Oil of Ohio, and James 
J. Cosgrove, chairman of Continental 
Oil. 


GROUP SESSIONS 


Monday, November 10 
9:30 a.m. 


Fundamental Research 


Research on Composition and Properties of 
Petroleum: (Conrad Hilton, North Ball Room) 
Presiding, Howard G. Vesper, chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee, California Research Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. , 

Presentation of the API ‘Certificate of Ap- 
preciation’’—-By Robert E. Wilson, chairman, 
Research Committee of the Board of Directors. 


10:00 a.m. 
Public Relations 


Public Relations Session: (Conrad Hilton, 
Grand Ball Room) presiding, C. Z. Hardwick, 
chairman, Oil Industry Information Committee; 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

The OTIC Reports to the Oil Industry: 
Report on OIC Activities: E. W. Esmay, 
acting director, OLIC, New York City. 
OWC Advertising: W. R. Huber, Guif Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Motion Picture: ‘‘The OIIC in New Eng- 
land’’—Live narration by Ralph F. Carey, 
Shell Oil Co., Boston. 

Address: H. 8S. M. Burns, chairman, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the board of 
directors, Shell Oil Co., New York City. 


2 p.m. 


Division of Transportation 


Transportation Session: (Palmer House, Red 
Lacquer Room) Presiding, P. C. Spencer, Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., New York City. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service: 
Vice Admiral W. M. Callaghan, Command- 
er, Military Sea Transportation Service, 
Washington. 

Presentation of the API ‘Certificate of Ap- 


preciation’’: By P. C. Spencer, vice presi- 
dent for transportation. 

The Effects of Competition on the Develop- 
ment of Transportation: B. Brewster Jen- 
nings, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Report of Division’s Nominating Commit- 
tee: M. E. Nuttila, Cities Service Oil Co., 
New York City, chairman. 

Election of Members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Division of Transportation. 
Government Regulation of Transportation: 
John 8S. Burchmore, attorney; member of 
the firm of Walter, Burchmore, and Bel- 
nap, Chicago. 


Division of Marketing 


Marketing Session: (Conrad Hilton—Grand 
Ball Room) Presiding: Harry J. Kennedy, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 

Address: Admiral Ben Moreell, Chairman 
of the Board, Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address: Otis H. Ellis, General Counsel, 
National Oil Jobbers Council, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address: Courtney C. Brown, director, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., New York City 


Symposium on Evaporation Loss 


Evaporation Loss of Petroleum from Storage 
Tanks: (Conrad Hilton, South Ball Room) 
Presiding: J. H. McClintock, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York City. 

A Review of the Basic Theory and Mech- 
anism and an Outline of the Practical 
Problem: A group paper presented by C. C. 
Ashley, Consultant, Redwood City, Calif. ; 
Discusser: O. W. Johncon, Standard Oil 
Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
from Cone-Roof Tanks: A group 
paper presented by I. L. Wissmiller, Chi- 
cago Bridge and Iron Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Discusser: S. S. Smith, Shell Oil Co., New 
York City. 
Evaporation from Conservation Type Tanks 
—A Practical Review: a group paper pre- 
sented by H, L. O’Brien, Graver Tank 
and Manufacturing Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.; Discuser: A. B. Stevens, General 
Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Division of Refining 


Supply and Demand: (Conrad Hilton—North 
Ball Room) Presiding: W. L. Stewart Jr., 
Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Report of Division’s Nominating Commit- 
tee. W. J. Sweeney, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., New York City, chairman. 
Election of Members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Division of Refining. 

Future Availability of Petroleum and Abil- 
ity of the Industry to Meet Requirements. 
John E, Swearingen and John W. Boat- 
wright, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago, 


Tuesday, November 11 
10:00 a.m. 


Financial and Accounting 


Financial and Accounting Session: (Conrad 
Hilton—Upper Tower) Presiding: R. A. Mar- 
tin, The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Outlook for Bust 





T Marcus Nad- 
ler, Professor of Finance, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
Petroleum and the American Way of Life. 
A. A, Stambaugh, The Standard Oi] Co 
(Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Division of Marketing 
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General © 4pen : 
(Conrad Hilton—Grand Ball Room) Presiding: 
Harry J. Kennedy, Continental] Oil Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, 

Report of Division’s Nominating Commit- 
tee. M. F. Braeckel, Sinclair Refining Co., 
New York City, chairman. 

Election of Members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Division of Marketing. 


10:45 a.m. 
Division of Transportation 


Pipe-Line Symposium: (Palmer House—Red 
Lacquer Room) Presiding: R. B. McLaughlin, 
The Texas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Texas. 

A Microwave-controiled Pump Station, J 
R. Ellis, Sunray Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Stress in Large-Diameter Gas-Trans- 
mission Pipe. J. W. Lodge, and G. K. 
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Manning, Battelle Memoria] Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

The New Pipe-Line Field Welding Code. 
R. G. Strong, Natural Gas Pipe Line Co 
of America, Chicago Ill.; and J. G. Nor- 
ton, Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Texas. 


2:00 p.m. 
Division of Transportation 


Pipe-Line Symposium (Palmer House—Red 
Lacquer Room) Presiding: R. B. McLaughlin, 
The Texas Pipe Line Co,, Houston, Texas. 

People, Pipe Lines, and Public Relations. 
R. H. Lynch, Keystone Pipe Line Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pipe-Line Organization. H. H. Anderson 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co., Van- 
couver, Canada. 

Canadian Oil Production and Transporta- 
tion. S. M. Blair, Trans Mountain Oil 
Pipe Line Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Recent Products Pipe-Line Developments. 
8S. S. Smith, Shell Oil Co., New York City. 


American Petroleum Industries 
Committee 


Open Meeting: (Conrad Hilton—North Ball 
Room) Presiding: Cyrus S. Gentry, Chairman, 
American Petroleum Industries Committee, 
New York City, 

Address: H. S. M. Burns, President, Shell 
Oil Co., New York City. 

Presentation of the API ‘Certificate of 
Appreciation’’ by George V. Holton, Chair- 
man of the Board, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York City. 

Response by Recipient. James J. Cos- 
grove, Chairman of the Board, Continental 
Oil Co., New York City 

Color-Film Presentation: ‘‘Alerted for Ac- 
tion."’ 


Financial and Accounting 


Financial and Accounting Session: (Conrad 
Hilton—Upper Tower) Presiding: R. A. Mar- 
tin, The Standard Oil Co, (Ohio), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Financial Executive in Modern Man- 
agement. T. F. Bradshaw of Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget, New York City. 

Trends in Employe Benefits and Incentives. 
W. B. Dunckel, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City, 


Wednesday, November 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Lubrication Session 
Labrication Session: (Conrad Hilton-North 

Ball Room) Presiding: B. G. Symon, Shell Oil 
Co., New York City 

Address: W. B_ Perriguey, Esso Standard 

Oil Co., New York City 

Let the Customer Vote! Donald C. O'Hara, 

National Petroleum Assn., Washington, 

D. C. 

The New API System of Service Classifi- 

cations and Designations for Motor Oils— 

How We Can Make It A Success. G. A. 

Round, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York 

City. 

Selling Is Everybody’s Business. H. G. 

Moock, Lecturer and Sales Counselor, De- 

troit, Mich.; formerly vice president of 

Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp 


GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, November 12 
9:30 a.m. 


General Session: (Conrad Hilton—Grand Ball 
Room) Presiding: L. S. Wescoat, Chairman, 
API Board of Directors, The Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Report of Board of Councillors and Elec- 
tion of Directors. 

Remarks: Frank M. Porter, President, 
American Petroleum Institute. 

Remarks: L. S. Wescoat, Chairman, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute; The Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Il, 

Address: Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, November 13 
9:30 a.m. 


General Session: (Conrad Hilton-Grand 
Ball Room) Presiding: L. 8. We:coat, Chair- 
man, API Board of Directors; The Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, Ill 

Address: T. S. Petersen, Standard Oil Co. 
of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
Address: Oveta Culp Hobby, Co-publisher, 
The Houston Post, Houston, Tex. 
Address: Hon William F. Knowland, 


OCTOBER 22, 1952 


United States Senator from California 
Washington, D. C, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Division of Marketing 
Sunday, November 9 


10:00 a.m. Operating Committee—Lubrica- 
tion. ‘(Conrad Hilton-Room 12), Chairman: 
B. G. Symon 

2:00 p.m. Service Station Committee. (Con- 
rad Hilton-PDR 9%) Chairman: H, G. Meador 


Monday, November 10 


9:00 a.m Marketing Services Committee 
(Conrad Hilton-Upper Tower) Chairman: B 
Majewski 

10:00 a.m, Nominating Committee, Division 
of Marketing (Conrad Hilton-PDR 5) Chair- 
man: M. F. Braeckel 

10.00 a.m. Lubrication Committee—Business 
Meeting (Conrad Hilton-PDR 2) Chairman 
B. G, Symon 


Tuesday, November 11 


10:00 a.m. General Committee, Division of 


Marketing (Conrad Hilton-Grand Ball Room) 
Chairman: Harry J. Kennedy 


Division of Transportation 
Sunday, November 9 


9:00 a.m. Subcommittee for Joint ASME 


API Volumeter Research (Palmer House-PDR 


Chairman L, 8. Wrightsman 
9:30 a.m. Subcommittee on Pipe-Line Con 


struction Practices. (Palmer House PDR 7) 
Chairman J, C 


Stirling 
9:30 a.m. Subcommittee on Pipe-Line Hy- 


draulics (Palmer House-PDR 11) Chairman 
John D, Peterson. 


10:00 a.m, Subcommittee om External Cor- 


rosion (Palmer House PDR 9%) Chairmar 


Cc. Glass 


2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting: (Palmer House 


Crystal Room) Committee on Pipe-Line Tech 
nology (H. H. Anderson, chairman) 


2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting: (Palmer House 


PDR 7); Committee on Regulations (Fred 
Hague, chairman); Committee on Engineering 


J. Powel-on, chairman) 


2:00 p.m. Committee on Law and Regula 


NEW, AIR-OPERATED 
EMERGENCY VALVE 


Petroleum haulers have long wanted an air- 
operated emergency valve. Here it is—and 
every bit as fine as all the other Philadelphia 
Valve products, which have served the indus- 
try for so many years. 

This is a compact elbow-type valve, made in 
both 3” and 4” sizes. There’s nothing to rust 
or get out of kilter. There’s no stuffing box to 
be repacked or tightened. You can mount the 
valve on any tank truck equipped with air 
brakes; it will never interfere with normal 
brake operation. Air cylinder can be removed 
as a unit. Compact control mechanism can be 
conveniently located at side or rear of truck. 
Finger-tip operation gives instant, full flow. 

The bonnet and piston assembly can be 
removed, in a matter of minutes, with the use 


of an extractor wrench which is operated 
through the manhole cover. This type of bon- 
net eliminates the necessity of steaming and 
getting into the tank in order to replace the 
disc. It saves many costly hours of servicing 
time! (Our mechanically-operated emergency 
valves also provide this feature.) 

Two types: Multiple (any single valve or 
combination of valves can be opened at one 
time); Massachusetts (only one valve can be 
opened at one time). 

This valve is one more reason why you'll 
want to standardize on Philadelphia Valve 
Company equipment—first in the industry 
for economy, fast unloading, safety, long life, 
trouble-free performance. Send for catalog 
170 for description of the full line, illustrated 
with engineering drawings. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, Son Francisco 5, Californie 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenve, Los Angeles 11, Californie 
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tion (Palmer House-PDR 8) Chairman: 
Anderson. 

4:30 p.m. Nominating Committee, Division 
of Transportation (Palmer House-PDR 9) 
Chairman: M. E, Nuttila, 

8:00 p.m. Subcommittee on Products Pipe- 
Line Technology (Palmer House-PDR 11) 
Chairman: J. W. deGroot. 


A. G. 


Monday, November 10 


9:00 a.m, Joint Meeting: (Palmer House- 
PDR 7) Committee on Regulations (Fred 
Hague, chairman); Committee on Engineering 
(J. J, Powelson, chairman). 

9:00 a.m, Committee on Car Service. (Pal- 
mer House-PDR 9) Chairman: B. C. Graves. 

9:00 a.m. Committee on Railroad Equip- 
ment (Palmer House-PDR 8) Chairman: 


James E. 
9:00 


Moss. 


a.m, Joint Meeting: (Palmer House— 


Red Lacquer Room); Committee on Pipe Line 


Technology (H. H. Anderson, chairman), 
12:00 Noon Luncheon for Speakers (Trans- 
portation) (Palmer House—-Crystal Room) 


Presiding P. C, Spencer. 


Tuesday, November 11 


9:00 a.m. Central Committee on Automotive 
Transportation (Palmer House—Crystal Room) 
Chairman: A, B, Gorman. 

9.00 a.m. Central Committee on Pipe-Line 
Transportation (Palmer House—Red Lacquer 
Room) Chairman: R. B. McLaughlin. 

9:00 a.m. Central Committee on Radio Fa- 
cilities (All Day). (Palmer House-PDR 9) 
Chairman: F. W. Littell. 

2:00 p.m. Central Committee on Railroad 
Transportation (Palmer House—Crystal Room) 
Chairman: Fayette B. Dow. 

2:00 p.m. Central Committee on Transpor- 








Here in this self-contained Drum 
Rinser, petroleum bulk plants, chem- 
ical terminals, and all industries 
using drums cleaned by petroleum- 
based solvents, will find a new, fast 
and practical drum-cleaning meth- 
od which eliminates the need for 
returning drums to the refinery or 
cleaning plant before every refill. 

Every square inch inside the drum 


WRITE NOW 
FOR FULL 


INFORMATION 


CAVES MONEY TIME WORK 


is scoured, with the solvent being 
forced into the drum and removed 
in one simultaneous operation. Sand 
and similar larger particles of solid 
matter are flushed loose under 35 
pounds liquid pressure and instant- 
ly removed from the drum without 
draining. No installation . . . no 
piping ...no air lines... just one 
electrical connection. 
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tation by Water (Palmer 
Chairman: J. P, Patterson. 
Note: A paper ‘‘The Place of the Tanker 
in the Transportation of Energy,’’ by 
H. N. Emerson, The Atlantic Refining 
Co., will be presented. 
4:30 p.m. Special Committee on Vocational 
Training (Palmer House-PDR 11) Chairman: 
James E, Dyer, 


Wednesday, November 12 
12:00 Noon General Committee, Division of 
Transportation (Luncheon) (Palmer House— 

Crystal Room, Chairman P. C, Spencer). 


Division of Refining 
Friday, November 7 


9:00 a.m.—Manufacturers Subcommittee on 
Safety and Relief Valves. (Conrad Hilton— 
PDR 3) Chairman: L, P. Stillman. 

10:00 a.m.—Joint Meeting (All Day) 
rad Hilton—PDR 2) Subcommittee on Low- 
Pressure Storage Tanks (W. L. Bowler, 
Chairman). Manufacturers Subcommittee on 
Low-Pressure Storage Tanks (H. C. Board- 
man, chairman). Presiding: W. L. Bowler. 

2:00 p.m.—Manufacturers Subcommittee on 
Refinery Valves. (Conrad Hilton—PDR 3) 
Chairman: W. P. Kliment. 


Sunday, November 9 

9.00 a.m.—Committee on Petroleum Prod- 
ucts (Conrad Hilton—We:t Ball Room) Chair- 
man: A. E, Miller. 

9:00 a.m.—Joint Meeting: (Conrad Hilton— 
PDR 1): Subcommittee on Mechanical Equip- 
ment (E. F. Voss, Chairman). Manufacturers 
Subcommittee oa 


House-PDR_ 8) 


(Con- 


Centrifugal Pumps (Lynn 
Sawyer, Chairman). Presiding: E. F. Voss 
2:00 p.m.—Automotive Research Committee 


(Conrad Hilton 
John T. McCoy. 


West Ball Room) Chairman: 


2:00 p.m.—Subcommittee of Refinery In- 
spection Supervisors, (Conrad Hilton—PDR1) 
Chairman: J. H. Urian 

2:00 p.m.—Subcommittee on Valves. (Con- 
rad Hilton—PDR 10) Chairman: R H. 
Bungay 


Monday, November 10 


9:00 a.m.—Subcommittee on Corrosion. 
(Conrad Hilton—PDR 1) Chairman: E,. Q. 
Camp 

9:00 a.m.—Program Committee, Division of 
Rein'ng. (Conrad Hilton—PDR 9) Chairman: 
W. M. Holaday. 

9:00 a.m.—Subcommittee on Unfired Pressure 
Vessels. (Conrad Hilton—PDR 10) Chairman: 
N. J. Rees. 

9:00 a.m.-—Subcommittee on Electrical 
Equipment. (Conrad Hilton—PDR 8) Chair- 
man L. M. Goldsmith. 


11:00 a.m.—Advisory Committee, Division 
of Refining (Conrad Hilton—PDR 9) Chair- 
man: M. Halpern, 

4:00 p.m.—Nominating Committee, Division 
of Refining, (Cosrad Hilton—North Assembly 
Room) Chairman: W. J. Sweeney. 


Tuesday, November 11 


a.m.—Committee on Refinery Equip- 
(Conrad Hilton—PDR 4) Chairman: 


9.0. 
ment. 
W. L. Creel, 

9:00 a.m. 
and Fumes 
man: W. L, 


National Committee on 
(Conrad Hilton—PDR 10) 

Stewart, Jr. 

2:00 p.m.—-General Committee, 
Refining (Conrad Hilton—West 
Chairman: W. L. Stewart, Jr. 

2:00 p.m Subcommittee on 
Equipment (Conrad Hilton 
man: L. M, Goldsmith 


Smoke 
Chair- 


Division of 
Ball Room) 


Electrical 
PDR 8) Chair- 


Delay Decision on Emergency 
Line During Lock Repairs 


CHICAGO—Directors of Emergen- 
cy Illinois Waterway Pipeline Co. are 
delaying decision to erect temporary 
lines at Starved Rock, Ill, during 
Army Engineer repairs on locks 
during period of Jan. 19 to March 2. 

At a meeting Oct. 17, directors de- 
cided to go ahead with a terrain sur- 
vey and to seek bids from contrac- 
tors for installing equipment. Of 
eight companies answering pipe line's 
request for nominations, four indi- 
cate total throughput of 270,000 bbls. 
Last year’s throughput was 1,050,000 
bbls. 
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Fight to Shift Site of ‘Cartel! 
Hearing Likely to Reach High Court 


‘ NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Five oil compa- 
nies attempting to obtain a court 
directive shifting the Justice Depart- 
ment’s “international oil cartel” in- 
vestigation from Washington to New 
York have received another setback 
—this time in an Appellate Court— 
and the companies apparently now 
are aiming for a Supreme Court rul- 
ing. 

At NPN press time, the companies 
had filed a new motion calling for a 
further delay of proceedings in the 
Washington Federal District Court, 
while the battle over the hearing site 
continued. 

Here are the developments as they 
occurred: 

The companies — California Texas 
Oil Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of California, The 
Texas Co. and Arabian American Oil 
Co.—asked the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia to over- 
rule District Judge James R. Kirk- 
land’s decision against transferring 
the grand jury probe. 


The Appeals Court heard argu- 
ments on the companies’ motion for 
a writ of mandamus against Judge 
Kirkland and, in the meantime, told 
Judge Kirkland to hold off hearings 
in his court “until further order” of 
the appellate panel. Judge Kirkland 
has before him various motions seek- 
ing to invalidate or modify the DJ 
subpoena of company records and 
documents. 

On Oct. 17, the Appeals Court re- 
fused to overrule Judge Kirkland. 
However, they said a written opinion 
on the decision would be furthcoming 
later—probably by the end of this 
week. They said nothing specifically 
in the denial order about Judge Kirk- 
land’s resumption of hearings. 


This led to conflicting viewpoints 
between DJ and company lawyers. 
DJ reportedly has taken the position 
that the denial order itself is the 
“further order’ the Appellate Court 
mentioned in its first notice to Judge 
Kirkland to hold off further hearings. 
However, the companies believe that 
the written opinion must be handed 
down before Judge Kirkland starts 
up hearings again. 

At press time, this was largely un- 
settled, although a spokesman in 
Judge Kirkland’s office said that he 
was waiting at least until the written 
opinion comes out. 


Meanwhile, on Oct. 20, the compa- 
nies filed a new motion with the 
Appeals Court. This motion asked 
the appellate bench to: 


1. Enter a further order continuing 
in effect its Oct. 6 order staying fur- 
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ther proceedings before Judge Kirk- 
land until five days after the Ap- 
peals Court files its written opinion. 


2. Or grant a further order staying 
the action before Judge Kirkland 
“until final action by the Supreme 
Court on a petition of certiorari or a 
writ of mandamus or other appropri- 
ate relief, and, if such petition is 
granted, until after the Supreme 
Court’s final decision thereon, pro- 
vided that (the companies) file such 
a petition in the Supreme Court with- 
in seven days after date of filing by 
this court of said opinion.” 


The companies pointed out that 
they cannot decide whether to ask 
the Appeals Court to reconsider or 
whether to file a plea with the Su- 
preme Court until the written opin- 
ion is available to them. 

It was uncertain just when and 
how the Appeals Court would act 
on this new motion. It had not set 
a hearing on it immediately and no 
one in authority could say even 
whether a hearing would be granted. 
Some action was expected within the 
week. 


Oil Men Speak—Elsewhere on the 
“cartel” scene there were these de- 
velopments: 

American Petroleum Institute 
President Frank M. Porter, in Oil 
Progress Week speech in Washing- 
ton, charged that the investigation 
was initiated only for the benefit of 
“the government contro] boys.” 


He declared that DJ has accused 
American oil companies of “being 
criminals, basing their charges on an 
ill-conceived report of the Federal 
Trade Commission” just as the com- 
panies were convincing people of for- 
eign oil producing nations of the 
companies’ “good faith.” 


Won’t Help Small Business— 
“Whom, besides the government con- 
trol boys, will the suit benefit? Well, 
there are people who say that by 
putting the big fellows in their place, 
it will help small oil companies who 
do not engage in foreign develop- 
ment. I am president of a small pro- 
ducing company with no foreign in- 
terests. For the life of me, I can’t 
see where my firm can reap any ad- 
vantage from the fracas. Quite the 
contrary.” 


Mr. Porter emphasized that oil in- 
dustry does not object to legislation 
or investigations necessary to keep 
free enterprise economy running 
smoothly as set out in Constitution 
but “we do object to... this never- 
ceasing, undercover, almost su!)con- 
scious drive in some quarters to foist 


. our government. 


unnecessary controls upon the oil and 
other American industries.” 

Elaborating on his opposition to 
increased government controls, Mr. 
Porter cited “reported efforts” be- 
ing made to regulate “end-use” of 
energy resources. 


Cultivate Confidence—Deputy Ad- 
ministrator J. Ed Warren, Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, pointed 
out that because companies operat- 
ing abroad “have cultivated fairness 
and confidence in their dealings with 
the foreign nations, they have built a 
strong base for continuing friendly 
relations.” 


He stressed that free world has 
about 11 times as much oil as Russia 
and her satellites, thus promoting 
world peace because of that curb on 
Red aggressive tendencies. So his 
speech could be interpreted as a 
criticism of the DJ probe. 


Concerned Over Future—President 
Sidney A. Swensrud of Gulf Oil Co., 
in the first official comment from 
a Gulf official since release of the 
FTC report, said that company re- 
action is “one of disillusionment and 
concern over an action by our gov- 
ernment which might have the grav- 
est consequences not only for Amer- 
ican oil companies and consumers but 
for our whole national interest.” 


He emphasized the vital necessity 
for U.S. government support of oil 
company operations abroad because 
“actions by our government can be 
used by subversive or hostile ele- 
ments as part of a campaign to dis- 
credit or dispossess us.” 


“It must be clear to everyone that 
American oil companies cannot safely 
carry on foreign operations without 
the firm anc continuous support of 
Without such sup- 
port the greater part of the oil re- 
sources of the free world would cer- 
tainly come under the domination of 
other powers, for we live in a world 
of real dangers in which such actions 
by our government can be used by 
subversive or hostile elements as part 
of a campaign to discredit or dis- 
possess us. If our government fails 
to take cognizance of these forces 
and chooses to attack its nationals 
rather than support them, we will 
find ourselves progressively yielding 
to others our hard-earned foreign 
resources. In such a world there 
would be little incentive for Amer- 
ican business to undertake any for- 
eign activities of the type which have 
been so vital to our interests, to 
world trade, and to the defense of 
the free world.” 


Takes Dim View—However, Gen- 
eral Counsel Russell B. Brown, Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
declared during the week that U.S. 
companies operating abroad have 
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“exercised the influence they gained 
over some government bureaus to 
harm the domestic operators.” 

He asserted that IPAA had in the 
past warned foreign producers that 
by being “the ally of the government 
bureaus,” they were helping to de- 
stroy confidence in the domestic in- 
dustry and thereby hastening the 
day of government attack against 
themselves. 

“Thus would control of the oil in- 
dustry as a whole be obtained,” he 
added. “It seems that some trigger- 
happy bureaus have jumped the gun 
and want to try these few companies 
as a monopoly now even before they 
have succeeded in destroying the do- 
mestic industry.” 

Brown said IPAA doubts that “any 
useful conclusion” will ensue from 
the “cartel” investigation and cau- 
tioned that any “unfavorable re- 
action” toward the foreign-operating 
segment of the industry will inevita- 
bly affect the domestic industry. 


Weather Stays Colder 
In Midwest, Southeast 


CLEVELAND—The Midwest and 
Southeast areas continued colder than 
either last year or normal for; the 
heating season to date, Sept. 1 
through Oct. 18. The East Coast 
area was slightly colder than last 
year but warmer than normal, while 
in the West Coast-Rocky Mt. area 
the weather was warmer than either 
last year or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 


Season Sept. 1-Oct, 18 


Week 
Oct. 
Nor- 12-18 
East Coast 1952 1951 mal 1952 
Bostont .. ae 223 230 250 56 
WOO OOM cccccse Bae 144 163 35 
Philadelphia ..... 121 110 127t 31 
Washingtont ..... 137 100 153 40 
oe. 153 146 173 41 
Midwest 
ee 243 281 116 
Cleveland ....:... 313 262 291 87 
aaa 374 259 288 112 
Minneapolist .... 526 433 383 170 
Omahat ......... 330 263 223 116 
ie ON neann as 184 109 123 68 
Average ....... 351 262 265 112 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 110 65 16 27 
Charleston, 8S. C.. 13 17 20 3 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 210 99 82 74 
Raleigh, N. C. ... 97 67 81 20 
Average ....... 108 62 50 31 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 240 213 181 49 
eee 255 359 58 
SOE 6 os cbewes 288 369 254 111 
APHIGGD.« 6.sdavi 236 279 265 73 





Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction, 
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Underground LP-Gas Storage Seen Increasing 


WASHINGTON—Underground fa- 
cilities for storing more than two 
million bbls. of LP-gas already have 
been built and by the end of 1953 to- 
tal will be nearly 5.9 million bbls., Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense 
said Oct. 15. 


Agency survey shows that since 
mid-1950, when underground facili- 
ties were first built for LP-gas stor- 
age, 26 producing companies and LP- 
gas distributors have completed or 
planned 77 projects with total ca- 
pacity of 5,862,500 bbls. in 12 states. 


PAD said 2,086,500 bbls. of capaci- 
ty are now in use, with total capacity 
of 3,034,000 bbls. scheduled for 1952 
completion and with 742,000 bbls. ca- 
pacity due for completion by end of 
1953. 


Most capacity is in producing areas 
in Southwest, particularly Texas, 
PAD said, but some smaller projects 
are being built in marketing areas— 
chiefly Middle West. 


Underground cavities for storing 
LP-gas are generally constructed by 
hydraulic mining in salt domes by 
vertical or horizontal shaft mining in 
sandstone, limestone or similar for- 
mations. Such storage is much cheap- 
er than pressure storage tanks above- 
ground and requires much less steel, 
agency pointed out. 

Breakdown of existing and planned 
projects, by states follows: 





Capacity 
No. of Capacity by End 

State Projects in Use 1953 

(bbis.) 

Illinois ..... 3 cebewees 500,000 
Indiana .... 1 Astenaes 50,000 
Kansas 2 25,000 75,000 
Louisiana .. 7 415,000 625,000 
Michigan 2 100,000 200,000 
Mississippi . 5 200,000 500,000 
Missouri ... 1 25,000 25,000 
New Mexico. 9 256,000 515,000 
New York . 1 Ccesneee 5,000 
Oklahoma .. Rte Wweeesese 50,000 
DOMES ocvce 43 1,056,500 3,127,500 
Wisconsin .. 2 ecces 170,000 
TE ccc 8 2,086,500 5,862,500 


Pricing Problems—In Washington, 
the Office of Price Stabilization has 
called a meeting of its Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas, Natural Gasoline and 
Natural Gas Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee for Nov. 6 in Washington to 
discuss underground storage pricing 
problems. 

The session will be devoted to re- 
quested 2.5c per gal. price boost 
request for incremental winter ship- 
ments of LP-gas supplied from un- 
derground storage. 

Agenda calls for discussion of (1) 
establishment of ceiling prices for 
LP-gas sold from underground stor- 
age located away from producing 
plants and (2) effect of such prices 
on resellers and consumers. 

Roland Preisman, petroleum and 
natural gas assistant to Director 
E. E. Fogle of Fuels Division, said 


that question of escalation clauses 
in natural gas contracts is not item 
for discussion but he conceded that 
matter could be broached by any com- 
mittee member. 

Mr. Preisman said there are “no 
plans whatsoever” at this time for 
escalation clause talks with separate 
industry committee. 

Jet Fuel Storage — Underground 
storage experiments with jet fuel 
also are to be tried under a contract 
awarded to Don C. Stewart, Wichita, 
Kan., by the Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency. Contract 
is for storage of 60,000 gals. and is 
for one year with option on renewal. 

ASPPA said that if the jet fuel ex- 
periment is successful, other oil prod- 
ucts will be tested in Kansas salt 
cavern storage facility, which already 
has been tested privately with LP- 
gas. 
ASPPA indicated that cavern 
would be filled early in November and 
said a projects officer would be in 
charge of experiment. Agency is 
particularly interested in project from 
cost standpoint, hoping it will pro- 
vide much more economical means 
of storage than aboveground tanks. 


Tide Water Acquires Federal 
Tire Brand Name, Equipment 


SAN FRANCISCO—The tire trade- 
name “Federal” has become exclusive 
property of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. under terms of a contract 
signed with United States Rubber 
Co. Agreement also transfers own- 
ership of all Federal tire molds and 
equipment. Tide Water has been 
exclusive distributor of Federal tires 
and tubes since January 1947. 


New Catalyst for Refineries 
Makes Waste Gases Pay Off 


PHILADELPHIA—New oxidation 
catalyst developed by Eugene J. 
Houdry has been applied in oil re- 
fining industry to make steam and 
electricity from waste gases, elimi- 
nating air pollution at same time. 
Partial installation in  fixed-bed 
cracking unit at Sun’s Marcus Hook, 
Pa., refinery, is saving company 
$27,500 a year, enough to more than 
pay for itself, and will return more 
than $80,000 yearly when installation 
is complete, according to Oxy-Cata- 
lyst, Inc., company set up nearly 
three years ago to manufacture the 
catalyst. 

Extensive further application at 
Marcus Hook and at Sun’s Toledo, 
Ohio, refinery is expected to raise 
company’s savings to $500,000 an- 
nually. Prospective yearly returns 
for entire refining industry are at 
least $8,000,000, company said. 
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NEW OFFICER gets a hand at the American Petroleum Credit Assn. convention in 

Chicago, Oct. 13-15. Left to right: Arnold I. Richardson, Sun Oii Co., Philadelphia; 

William C. Morris, California Oil Co., Barber, N. J.; and H. D. Van Tassel, Esso 

Standard Oil Co., Pelham, N. Y., congratulate Harry M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., 
Kansas City, who was elected vice president of the association 


Oil Credit Men Taking Careful Look 
At ‘Universal’ Cards; Most Neutral 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


CHICAGO—Three financial phases 
of oil marketing stood out among 
the topics discussed at the American 
Petroleum Credit Assn. convention 
held here Oct. 13-15. First in interest 
was “universal acceptance” of credit 
cards—followed by budget plans for 
home heating oil customers, and 
methods of extending financial aid to 
jobbers and dealers. 

Other topics touched on briefly 
were: warehousing agreements with 
jobbers and distributors; personnel 
training; trends in credit policies af- 
fecting farmers and motor truck op- 
erators; effect of taxes on collections; 
and a review of new types of credit 
cards, including the metal type of 
plate, and the pre-punched pad of 
card invoices, both of which have 
been adopted recently by some major 
oil companies. 

In an open forum discussion of the 
so-called universal credit card accept- 
ance plan, it was apparent from the 
questions and comments from the 
floor that at least a few dealers in all 
parts of the United States, and in 
western Canada, have inaugurated 
such a plan. It has thus been brought 
to the forefront in the thinking of a 
great many oil company marketing 
executives. 


On the Fence—Outwardly, those 
major oil companies issuing credit 
cards for the most part are taking a 
neutral attitude toward the universal 
credit card acceptance plan. An in- 
formal, on-the-spot check of com- 
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panies represented revealed only one 
which has advised its dealers against 
use of the plan; and only three which 
have placed an adverse analysis in 
the hands of their sales departments. 


Conclusions generally reached by 
oil company credit managers apply 
especially to a plan sold to dealers 
by one outside concern under which 
the dealer pays a membership fee of 
$62.50, plus a 6% discount on his 
eredit card invoices turned in for 
billing. In return for the 6% charge, 
the concern sponsoring this plan han- 
dies all billing and collection expense 
and assumes any losses from uncol- 
lectible accounts. The 6% charge is 
thus identical to that made by Fron- 
tier Refining Co., Denver (which first 
adopted a universal credit card ac- 
ceptance plan three years ago) and 
by various other western marketers 
that followed Frontier’s lead. No in- 
itial, or membership charges, are in- 
volved in any of the oil marketing 
companies plans. 


Aid to Jobbers — In response to 
queries at the credit card forum, 
W. O. Holdren and Paul J. Murphy, 
representing Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
Tulsa, explained why their company 
has adopted a similar plan. Deep 
Rock, largest oil company so far to 
authorize its dealers to accept the 
credit cards of any oil company, now 
markets only through jobbers, and 
issues no credit cards. As a competi- 
tive aid for its jobbers, Deep Rock 
has given them a plan which they 
may pass on to dealers if they wish, 
under which dealers may make a 


credit sale to the holder of any oil 
company credit card. 

On such a transaction, Deep Rock 
will accept the sales ticket, via the 
Deep Rock jobber, as cash less 6%, 
and will be responsible for billing and 
collection. Thus the Deep Rock plan 
duplicates all of the others that re- 
quire no membership fee. Mr. Hol- 
dren and Mr. Murphy explained that 
the plan has been in use only four 
months, and that because of this lim- 
ited experience the company is still 
neutral as to its desirability. 


Some Objections—Queries directed 
to others brought an explanation from 
the representative of one company of 
the kind of adverse analysis prepared 
for sales department use. This an- 
alysis showed that the 6% billing 
and collection charge costs the dealer 
from 1.5c to 2c per gal., based on the 
average selling prices prevailing in 
the U. S. toagay. When a member- 
ship fee is added, and spread out 
over the probable new customers at- 
tracted by the plan, the total cost to 
the dealer ranges from 5.5c per gal. 
if 100 new customers buy 10 gals. 
each, down to 2.5c per gal. if as many 
as 500 new customers can be ob- 
tained, at a 10 gals. average sale per 
customer. 

‘Check Books’ — The credit card 
forum also heard W. J. Habkirk, 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, report on the “check book” 
style of pre-punched credit card in- 
voices. British-American was the 
pioneer in offering something new in 
the way of a credit card, when it 
adopted a modification of the present 
credit check book in 1947. Sales to 





Weiler Is Elected 


CHICAGO—New president of 
American Petroleum Credit 
Assn. is Richard W. Weiler, The 
Texas Co., New York. He suc- 
ceeds J. A. Walker, of Stand- 
ard of California. 

Vice president is H. M. Bar- 
rentine, Skelly Oi] Co., Kansas 
City. Regional vice presidents 
are E. P. Simmons, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Dallas; John P. 
McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles; and Murray V. 
Johnston, Gulf Oi] Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Harry E. Butcher, Cities 
Service Oi] Co., Chicago, con- 
tinues as treasurer; and S. J. 
Haider, as secretary. It was 
announced that Mr. Haider will 
leave his post with National 
Assn. of Credit Men in St. 
Louis, to take up new duties be- 
ginning Dec. 1, as executive 
secretary-manager, Minneapolis 
Assn. of Credit Men, and Asso- 
ciated Creditors, Inc. 
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GREETINGS. TO CANADA were extended at the oil credit convention in Chicago. 





Left to right, N. R. MacDougall, Supertest Petroleum Corp., London, is welcomed by 

W. O. Holdren, Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa; Herman M. Allen, Sinclair, and W. M. 

Smith, Standard of Indiana, both of Chicago and members of the convention program 
committee 


credit card customers rose 67% the 
first year the new method was intro- 
duced, Mr. Habkirk reported. When 
customers were given their choice of 
the book or the old style credit card, 
80% took the book. 

Subsequently, when British-Amer- 
ican went over entirely to the pres- 
ent pre-punched credit check books, 
Mr. Habkirk said that 15% of credit 
card customers ask for a conventional 
credit card, in addition to the check 
book. He commented that very few 
customers use anything but the check 
book, and only carry the credit card 
as an aid in identification for other 
purposes than the purchase of gas- 
oline. 


Metal Name Plates—Another inno- 
vation, a combination metal name 
plate attached to a credit card, was 
described by W. M. Smith, Star datd 
of Indiana. His company will short- 
ly adopt such a plate, similar, but not 
identical to that put in use by Stand- 
ard of California about one year ago. 
He said that in a trial period at one 
division area it was found that 60% 
of credit card customers used the new 
style card, explaining that an im- 
printing device which must be used 
with it was not available at all sta- 
tions in the area. 


A survey of results, reported by 
Mr. Smith, showed that time required 
to complete a credit card sale at the 
station was cut by about 50%; that 
93% of the customers who used the 
new card said they liked it; that 
100% of the dealers said they liked 
it; that dealers want to install the 
imprinting machines, and far from 
objecting to the cost of leasing the 
machine, in many cases sought to buy 
it outright. 


At Pump Island — J. A. Walker, 
Standard of California, said that, un- 
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like Standard of Indiana’s system, 
the imprinting device used by his 
company’s dealers is kept at the 
pump island. He offered the-guess 
that a more favorable climate might 
account for the difference in practice. 
He added that a stop-watch time 
study showed that the new card cuts 
handling time on credit card trans- 
actions by 60%; and that 95% of 
the company’s credit sales are now 
made on the new type card. 


Budget Boom — In a session on 
credit trends, A. E. Fletcher, Stand- 
ard of Ohio, said that 37% of home 
heating oi] customers, to whom a bud- 
get plan was offered, have now ac- 
cepted it, and that total budget cus- 
tomers this year are up 110% over 
last year. His company’s plan is 
called the “Equalized Payment Plan” 
and calls for nine ec'ual monthly pay- 
ments of the estimated annual fuel 
oil bill, beginning in September. 


From a sales standpoint, Mr. Flet- 
cher suggested that a budget plan is 
a service that customers like, and it 
may well supplant the once popular 
annual fuel oil contract, as a device 
for lining up home heating oil cus- 
tomers. From a collection stand- 
point, he said the budget plan is also 
better. If a budget plan customer 
falls behind, less effort is required 
to get the money, because, said Mr. 
Fletcher, “it is easier to get a man 
to do what he has agreed to do.” 

Winding up the fuel oil discussion, 
a show of hands indicated that about 
a dozen oil companies now offer a 
home heating budget plan, while 
about ten others are giving it con- 
sideration. 


Banker’s Experience — Robert W. 
Rogers, vice president, Harris Trust 
Co., Chicago, explained how banks 
handle letters of credit, and empha- 


sized that the seller must in all cases 
comply with the exact terms of a let- 
ter of credit if he expects it to be 
honored by a bank. He said that 
variations from the strict terms of a 
letter of credit often furnish the buy- 
er a loophole to avoid payment. 


Mr. Rogers also described briefly 
the operation of field warehousing 
agreements, under which title and 
nominal custody of petroleum prod- 
ucts and TBA merchandise at a job- 
ber’s bulk plant are retained by a 
commercial field warehousing firm, 
to be paid for as withdrawn by the 
jobber. 


Financing Jobbers—A similar plan, 
devised and operated by Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum. & Transport Co., 
New York, was described by G. J. 
Timone. He said it has been used by 
his company for distributors not elig- 
ible for open account credit. The 
company leases the distributor’s bulk 
plant and warehouse, puts a fence 
around it, and puts the contents un- 
der lock and key, in custody of an 
appropriate employe of the distrib- 
utor who is bonded and put on the 
Pan American payroll. Goods are 
paid for as withdrawn by the dis- 
tributor, just as in any commercial 
field warehouse contract. 


Farm Credit—On the subject of 
farm credit, E. B. Peterson, Contin- 
ental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., re- 
ported that collections from farmers 
have slowed a little during the past 
two years, partly as the result of 
higher income taxes. He also pointed 
out that higher tax rates bring finan- 
cial distress to small businesses more 
than to any other class of customer. 


Search for Capital—Discussing aid 
for dealers and jobbers, E. P. Sim- 
mons, Magnolia Petroleum Corp., 
Dallas, said it is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary for petroleum sup- 
pliers to make up the capital defici- 
encies of dealers. Sales departments 
today can find men with all of the 
qualities needed to make good dealers 
except money. Aid in financing TBA 
inventories is one of the most fre- 
quent kinds of assistance, he said, 
and may take a variety of forms, in- 
cluding payment by means of a gal- 
lonage charge, special extended 
terms, and even a percentage of prof- 
its. 


Mr. Simmons concluded the meet- 
ing by observing that oil jobbers also 
suffer today from a shortage of work- 
ing capital. Petroleum suppliers are 
being asked to make loans to jobbers 
for plant purchases and for plant 
construction. In addition they are of- 
ten asked to extend longer than nor- 
mal credit on merchandise shipments, 
and on occasion will purchase jobber 
accounts receivable, usually covering 
sales to government bodies or to large 
contractors. 
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Ruling on ‘Cartel’ Jury 


No matter what reasons the U.S. Court of Appeals 
at Washington, D. C., may have for its refusal last 
Friday (Oct. 17) to prevent investigation of the alleged 
oil “cartels” by a Washington grand jury composed 
mostly of government employes, Americans everywhere 
cannot Help but be alarmed at the plain assurance that 
American citizens can be investigated, both criminally 
and civilly, and also tried by their own public servants. 
Citizens further can be more alarmed at the certainty 
of their being increasingly at the mercy of their servants 
as those servants are growing so greatly in number 
all over the country. 

This prospect is still more aggravated by the well- 
proven effort of subversive elements to drive harder all 
the time to get more of their kind on the federal, as 
well as state and local] payrolls, and then of working to 
give these officeholders more and more arbitrary au- 
thority—‘“administrative law” they call it—over the pri- 
vate American citizen, authority of a far-reaching and 
drastic character and with little or no right of appeal 
to the courts. 

Further, how free are the courts from governmental 
party and organization influence today? 

The great strength, and hope, for this country and its 
democracy lies in the freedom of its courts and juries, 
and from trials based on political influence. True, that 


machinery is not perfect and there have been particularly 


bad examples of its abuse, but in the long run citizens 
have felt great confidence in their judicial system. Roose- 
velt jarred that confidence severely when he, with loud 
public announcement, declared that from then on he would 
appoint to the judiciary, including the U.S. Supreme 
Court, only such men as would do his bidding, uphold 
the kind of laws he would seek to get Congress to enact. 


There was loud outcry, especially from some outstand- 
ing Democrats, but Roosevelt went ahead with his plan. 
He did it so blatantly that one can hardly conceive 
how any of the present members of the courts ap- 
pointed by Roosevelt, if not also by Truman, can look 
the public in the face, as obviously the public is justi- 
fied in taking Roosevelt’s assertion at face value and 
in believing that he had a promise, direct or implied, 
from every member of every court whom he named to 
obey his orders. The curse of Roosevelt’s public asser- 
tion will rest on the head of every member of every 
court that he named as long as they sit on such courts. 
One would think that at least, out of the many scores 
whom he named over the years, that at least one man 
would have had the courage and the honesty to throw 
the nomination back into Roosevelt’s face with the state- 
ment that he could not be bought against the interests 
of the American people. 


It has been obvious that the law enforcing agencies 
of the government, particularly including the Department 
of Justice, have not been at all backward about select- 
ing courts and political areas for grand jury investiga- 
tions and for trials that, in the administration's opinion, 
would give the prosecuting agency the best chance for 
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a Cause for Alarm 


gaining its end; in short, areas which would be most likely 
to give the defendants the worst of whatever it was the 
administration was up to, and regardless of fact and 
fair play. 

This was evident when the administration went way 
out to Madison, Wis., for the famous (infamous) Madison 
oil case. There the administration was caught red handed 
stuffing the grand jury against the prospective defend- 
ants, a stuffing found by another U.S. District Court. 

The ferocity, one may well say, with which the admin- 
istration has fought to set the grand jury investigation 
of these alleged oil “cartels” in the nation’s capital (es- 
pecially when the grand jury as drawn showed that 
public servants are in the majority) can well warrant one 
in challenging the administration’s good faith in se- 
lecting Washington. This is erpecially true as federal 
public servants are not allowed on federal juries in New 
York, to which place the oil companies want to move 
the grand jury investigation. Also the administration’s 
objections to moving to New York have seemed par- 
ticularly false, such as that the New York courts are 
crowded, but if they are why did the Department of 
Justice file its most important damage suits against 
the “cartel” there? 

The administration also alleged that it would be handier 
for the foreign countries involved to attend the investiga- 
tion and trials because their embassies are in Washington. 
How the U. S. is going to force these foreign countries 
to come into court either as witnesses or defendants and 
how the U. S. is going to make the countries turn in 
their documents is a big question of law not yet solved. 

Also, it was alleged that hearings in Washington would 
make it easier for our own government departments that 
might be interested in the proceedings. It is nice that the 
Department of Justice is so thoughtful for itself and for 
its kind, but isn’t the government supposed to think first 
of the convenience and ability and even the comfort of 
the prospective defendants to respond to the government’s 
alleged “case”? Isn’t a citizen supposed to be presumed 
honest, and honorable and guiltless until proven guilty? 
We seem to have heard something to that effect, at least 
before the coming of the New Dealers, or maybe this rule 
applies only to suspected commies and crooks of the under- 
world who have managed to plead quite pitifully before 
the New Deal? 

But aside from all this matter of unnecessary personal 
expense and inconvenience, the big question in the gov- 
ernment’s plan is to what extent will government employes 
follow government policy? 

It is conceivable that no government official will un- 
dertake to instruct government employes on grand or 
trial juries but then, it also is most easily conceivable that 
government officials may. 

The very fact that the government wants the investiga- 
tion and trials held where government employes are almost 
certain to prevail on all juries well warrants the fear 
that such influence is expected and even desired by the 
government, Furthermore, jury tampering is by no means 
an unheard of crime. While it is not to be assumed that 
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all government employes and officials are crooked, the 
recent years, and this election campaign, are bringing 
out a most alarming record of downright government 
crookedness, a record which any possible defendant before 
a government dominated jury may well view with great 
alarm. 


Whatever may be the reasons cited, if it cites any, for 
its refusal to stop grand jury proceedings against the oil 
companies by a jury with government employes in the ma- 
jority, the U. S. Court of Appeals’ decision at Washington 
should be appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. And after 
that, if the policy of having government employes serve 
on juries that will pass upon the conduct of their em- 
ployers is permitted to prevail, the oil companies and all 
justice loving Americans should take the matter to Con- 
gress for a law forbidding such unfair and reprehensible 
practice. The dangers to the country are obviously 
great and most serious if our ever-growing number 
of public employes can indict their employers as they see 
fit, prosecute those employers with one of their own 
before juries of employes and in courts presided over 
by a government employe. 

Such a situation is great cause for the lovers of honest 
and fair democracy to worry, especially as one views 
at least some of the present incumbents in office and 
listens to their downright falsehoods against honest 
American citizens. 


NOW Is Time to Pin Sparkman Down on What 
He Will Do to Cut Tax Load on Small Business 


An editorial in this week’s issue of Business Week 
(Oct. 18, p. 200), strongly supports our editorial of last 
week (NPN, Oct. 15, 1952, p. 45) in which we severely 
criticized Democratic Vice Presidential Candidate Spark- 
man for endorsing the FTC’s at least partly false report 
on international “cartels”, which he said was in aid of 
the small business man, Sparkman signing as chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business. 


This Business Week editorial is based on a new re- 
port from the Division of Research of Harvard Business 
School on “Effects of Taxation—Corporate Financial Pol- 
icy.” According to the editorial, this report bluntly 
damns the Rooseveit-Truman Deal of the past 20 years 
for its corporation tax policy as “favoring big business 
against small business” and saying that “the effect of 
present taxes on personal and corporate income is to 
restrict—even penalize—business growth.” 

In NPN’s editorial, we recommended that the small oil 
men’s associations not let Sparkman, as chairman of 
this Small Business Committee as well as vice presiden- 
tial candidate, succeed in diverting public attention from 
the failure of his committee and the administration to 
act in a practical and worthwhile way for the increase 
and maintenance of the competition of small business by 
directing the public’s attention to “cartels” way off in 
Arabia, “cartels” that at their alleged worst may actu- 
ally be helping Independent competition in this country, 
if anything, by supplying needed oil while the admin- 
istration’s onerous taxes are destroying it. We urged 
specifically, in view of Sparkman’s professed great con- 
cern for his interests, that the associations represent- 
ing the small oil man in all activities of the oil indus- 
try, barge in on the Senator right now and demand 
that he and his associates at once agree to do some- 
thing to relieve the small business man of the tax bur- 
den that plainly keeps him from being an increasing 
aid to more competition in oil. 
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This new report from the high standing Harvard Busi- 
ness School seems to be the best of evidence in sup- 
port of the cause of the small oil man in a fight for 
fairer taxes that will permit him to grow, buy modern 
equipment and compete with the larger companies. We 
are getting a copy of the report at once and will give 
you more of its contents, but for your immediate bene- 
fit here are a few comments on the book by the edi- 
torial in Business Week— 


“Expansion cannot yield an adequate return on new 
investment unless earnings before taxes are very 
high—higher than they are likely to be in any pe- 
riod except a real boom... . 

“A large, strong company may expand anyway, in 
the hope of lower taxes and a higher net return at 
some future date. But very few small companies can 
risk their limited capital on this basis. For these 
very reasons, the current expansion of industrial 
capacity has been largely by big companies. 

“. .. it has become increasingly difficult for a busi- 
ness to finance expansion out of retained earnings, 
as corporation taxes have been pushed over 50%. 
The special taxes on undistributed profits—Section 
102—and on so-called ‘excess profits’, where applic- 
able, have made this problem even worse. 


“The old alternatives of investing for steady divi- 
dend each year, or in some cases foregoing present 
dividends to retain earnings and build up the busi- 
ness for higher dividends later—these are ruled out 
by the size of the tax on such dividends. Rather 
than concentrating on growth prospects, investors 
have been interested—more often than not—in the 
possibilities for trick capitalizations which will maxi- 
mize capital gains in a later sellout. 


“The implications for free enterprise of a tax 
system which encourages people to concentrate on 
the best way to sell a company, rather than to make 
it grow, are foreboding indeed. 


“Congressmen ... should be mindful of the fact 
that our industrial strength was not built by com- 
panies formed for the purpose of selling out.” 


This states the basic viciousness of the present tax 
system so far as small oi] men’s businesses are concerned. 

The present tax system is aimed, whether some Con- 
gressmen believe it or not, solely to make the big com- 
panies bigger and the small companies fewer and weaker 
and to keep new small companies from starting. 

This, we believe, is a definite policy made by those 
who are in or behind the various “deals” of the past 
20 years, whether they will admit it or not. These 
“deals” have been out to build up “monopolies” for po- 
litical fuel and to make the seizure of their businesses 
all the easier. 


So now is the time, while Sparkman is reaching 
for the biggest job and honor in his life, to break in 
and tell him and his audiences that what will really count 
toward maintaining and increasing real competition is an 
intelligent revision of the taxes on small business, rather 
than what these oil companies may do with some of 
their foreign subsidiaries 3,000 miles away that are domi- 
ciled there, with foreign owners dominating the stock 
and the boards of directors anyhow. 

If the small oil man does not look out for himself, 
certainly Sparkman and his gang won't, or at least they 
won't do it the right way. 

We will tell you more from that new book when we 
get it. 
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Benton's Discussion of Jobber Woes 
Hits Home and Deserves Full Study 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


The speech of 

Dwight F. Ben- 

ton, vice president of sales for Indiana 

Standard, before the convention of 

the Indiana Independent Petroleum 

Assn. two weeks ago, should be stud- 

ied and analyzed carefully by every 

jobber operating in the Midwest. (See 
NPN, Oct. 15, p. 40). 

In many respects it was a remark- 
able document. Certainly it was one 
of the most forthright delineations of 
jobber-supplier problems to be voiced 
by a major company executive before 
a jobber convention in a long time. 
And it gained added significance be- 
cause it was delivered by the top mar- 
keting executive of the Midwest’s 
dominant petroleum company. 


Mr. Benton did not—as do so many 
other speakers—devote his allotted 
time to a discussion of the virtues 
of competition and free enterprise, 
laudable as these are. Instead, he rec- 
ognized at the outset that problems 
do exist, that jobbers are worried 
about unfair competition and inade- 
quate profits. Then he proceeded to 
list and discuss these problems—sales 
to commercial accounts by suppliers, 
price wars, the jobber’s need for cap- 
ital improvements, margins and farm 
accounts. 


Naturally, not everyone in the audi« 
ence agreed with everything he said. 
That was to be expected. But the In- 
diana jobbers were unanimous in 
their praise of Mr. Benton for hav- 
ing the courage to talk openly and 
frankly. One prominent Indiana job- 
ber expressed the general feeling 
when he commented: 

“You must admire Mr. Benton for 
bringing these things out into the 
open instead of acting as though they 
didn’t exist. It was an unusually frank 
discussion. This is particularly true 
since his company has only a handful 
of jobbers. He could have said that 
because of this fact he had no direct 
concern with our problems. Instead, 
he talked about them straight from 
the shoulder in language every job- 
ber could understand. Personally, I 
agreed wholeheartedly with almost 
everything he said, and I believe most 
of the others did too.” 


* > * 


Most jobbers were encouraged by 
Mr. Benton’s statement that his com- 
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pany was greatly concerned about the 
commercial account controversy, al- 
though seeing no immediate solution 
to it. They considered as significant 
his pledge that: 


“We condemn the vicious prac- 
tice of indiscriminately convert- 
ing large tank wagon accounts 
of jobbers to truck train or tank 
car accounts and supplying them 
direct. We will not take a tank 
wagon account away from any 
jobber and supply that account 
on a tank car or truck train 
basis. But we'll compete 
vigorously with any supplier who 
has converted such an account.” 


* * * 


Also of great importance were Mr. 
Benton’s remarks concerning the 
granting of discounts for quantity de- 
liveries to farmers, particularly since 
this is one of the gravest problems 


ATLANTIC COAST 


facing Midwest jobbers today. Every- 
one marketing in rural areas, major 
companies and jobbers alike, would 
do well to do a bit of soul searching 
over these observations of Mr. 
Benton: 

“I find it hard to understand why 
anyone should fall for using the dump 
discount if they want to keep a 
healthy business. The Midwest—the 
richest farm area in the world—is 
historically the only place in this 
country where the marketer can col- 
lect the margin of profit due him for 
the service rendered on deliveries to 
farm customers. 


“Sound business principles dictate 
that when the product has to be car- 
ried farther, in small loads, and often, 
that the price should be greater than 
for delivery close by, in larger quanti- 
ties, and less frequently. 

“Unfortunately, some marketers are 
8so gallonage thirsty that they have 
disregarded the principles of good 
business by carrying the dealer price 
into the country. This is no differ- 
ent than the case of the retail price 
cutter. And the results are the same. 
Too many fail to figure what it costs 
to send a truck and driver out into the 
country in order to sell at a cut price, 
and frequently on credit besides with 
all the problems that raises.” (Italics 
ours). 


Oil Men Ready to Fight Any Move 
To Cut Axle Load Limit in N. Y. 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Marketers 

who've figured 

out what a reduction of New York 
State’s 22,400 lb. axle load limit to 
18,000 lbs. might cost the industry 
and public are keeping on ear to the 
legislative ground and are hearing 
what they find to be ominous sounds. 


They keep noticing references in 
the newspapers to the Maryland road 
test as arguing for an 18,000 lb. load 
limitation—a test they regard as 
having proved only that a road which 
is no match for 18,000 Ibs. and has 
subnormal maintenance, will go to 
ruin faster under greater weights. 

On a Monday night radio program 
sponsored by railroads, they hear 
good music—and discourses about 
trucks pounding our highways to 
pieces. 

They're recalling that lowering 
New York State’s axle load limitation 
to 18,000 Ibs. was proposed in the last 


session of the legislature, in two 
separate bills which, incidentally, 
never got beyond the committee 
stage. So they are expecting the is- 
sue to come up again in the next 
session of the legislature. 

. * * 

So, also, they’re hanging onto 
some pencil work and _ thinking 
they’ve done on the probable eco- 
nomic effects of the reduction in ques- 
tion. Their figures are based on lo- 
cal circumstances, but the calculation 
method might be applied anywhere a 
similar problem exists. 

These marketers estimate that 
about 1,000 industry trucks would be 
affected by the reduction. (This ex- 
cludes trucks operating in New York 
City becauce its fire department gal- 
lonage limitations keep weights un- 
der 18,000 Ibs.) 

To remodel an existing piece of 
equipment by adding another axle 
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would cost $3,500 to $5,000, they say. 

Multiplying those sums by 900 
(since about 100 of the 1,000 would 
be replaced with new ones annually), 
they come up with a remodeling out- 
lay of $3,150,000 to $4,500,000. 

The 100 new trucks would cost 
about $2,000 apiece more than would 
the type they replaced, so that would 
swell the totals by $200,000, the mar- 
keters point out, emphasizing that 
they are reckoning the cost to only 
one of many industries employing 
trucks which would be affected. 


Of course, they say, you could cut 
the tank truck loads to, say 4,000 
gals. from 4,800. But this would in- 
crease operating costs by about 0.15c 
per gal., they estimate, thus the even- 
tual additional cost would be even 
greater than for the mechanical re- 
adjustment. 


They calculate this way: 4,000 gals. 
times 0.15c equals $6 per load; at 
three loads per day for 300 days, 
that’s $4,860,000; and then you'd have 
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go to work if the natural crude oil 
sources become inadequate. 


Shale oil is just 
about ready to 


The headway made in developing 
oil shale as a source of crude was de- 
scribed last week by Reese H. Taylor, 
president of Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, whose cumpany has been ac- 
tive in full-scale experimentation on 
how to extract oil from shale on an 
economical basis. 


Production of shale oil on a com- 
mercial basis is closer to realization 
than many people appreciate, de- 
clared Mr. Taylor. ‘Any substantial 
increase in the costs of producing 
petroleum, or any further major econ- 
omies that might be developed in oil 
shale processing operations, would 
bring the two raw materials pretty 
well in line,” he commented. 


Relating the history of the project, 
Mr. Taylor told how subcommittees 
of the National Petroleum Council's 
“committee on synthetic liquid fuels 
production costs” made a study of 
the economics of oil shale production 
and came up with figures showing oil 
shale to be a potential competitor to 
natural crude already. To get the 
figures, the committee took finished 
products at Los Anpoles because the 
West Coast demand nas increased so 
rapidly. 
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to have 25% more trucks to trans- 
port the same volume of product 
you’ve been handling. Ard you'd 
have to add still more to the cost to- 
tal for the lower-efficiency additional 
trucks. 

* * *” 


At this point, the marketers put 
down their pencils, and invite you to: 

1. Calculate, if you will, how much 
other industries would have to spend 
to make their operations conform to 
a reduced limitation. 

2. Stop to think that the over-all 
added costs would be borne by the 
corsumer in the end. 

3. Contemplate the increased high- 
way congestion—and lowered safety 
factor—bound to result from the op- 
eration of more trucks than now are 
needed, or the cost of highway sys- 
tem improvement to accommodate the 
larger number of vehicles. 

These are things for legislators to 


be thinking about, the marketers sug- 
gest. 


Ground Work Laid, Shale Oil Ready 
When Needed, Union Oil Head Says 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


The study showed first that shale 
oil should be partially refined at a 
central refinery near the mines, said 
Mr. Taylor. Next, this refinery 
should consist of at least two units 
if it is to be economically efficient. 
Each unit should have a raw shale 
capacity of 25,000 b/cd. Four base 
mining and retorting units would be 
needed to keep 50,000 b/cd of shale 
oil feeding into the refinery units, 
said Mr. Taylor. 


Those plants and mines would cost 
$305 million, estimated Mr. Taylor, 
adding another $27 million for em-, 
ployes’ housing for a grand total of 
$332 million for a complete set-up 
capable of mining and processing 50,- 
000 b/d of raw shale oil. 


Cost of finished gasoline could be 
pared to 14.7c per gal., said Mr. 
Taylor, adding a big ‘but’—it would 
require a capital investment of $1.5 
billion. He said the equivalent price 
of gasoline at Los Angeles “is ap- 
proximately 12c per gal.” 

* * * 


While Mr. Taylor was telling about 
the shale oil potential, as a feature 
of Oil Progress Week, T. S. Peter- 
sen, president of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, went into supply and demand, 
especially as it affects the West 
Coast. The imbalance has turned 
California into an importer state. The 
Pacific Coast, he ‘said, is importing 


crude oil and products at the rate of 
86,800 b/d. “This is an ertirely new 
situation for the Pacific Coast, which 
for a great many years has had 
enough crude to supply its own needs 
and often had enough left over to 
send to other parts of the country 
and to other parts of the world,” he 
commented. 


Mr. Petersen caid his company feels 
that California petroleum prices have 
to be adjusted. Despite present ex- 
ploration efforts and a few discov- 
eries, there has not been sufficient 
additional crude yield, he said. This 
he attributed to “present price 
levels.” 

Standard of California has been 
trying to get OPS to grant higher 
ceilings for crude oil and for finished 
products. Mr. Petersen said his com- 
pany, in making an application to 
OFS, pointed out that higher crude 
prices would: 

1—Further stimulate exploration 
for new oil fields. 

2—Encourage development of and 
production from marginal oil wells 
which cannot now be economically 
produced. 

3—Stimulate secondary recovery 
from partially-depleted fields. 

4—Attract more supplies from out- 
side sources. 

* * * 


One beneficial effect of Oil Prog- 
recs Week reported by company pub- 
lic relations personnel is that com- 
pany officials are loosening up a bit 
when it comes to making public ap- 
pearances. Many oil men, from top- 
rung executives on down a few eche- 
lons, gave talks last week. 

The P.R. men figure most of their 
people have some sort of a story to 
tell. If they talk willingly, they can 
help build a better understanding of 
the industry. 

As a by-product of that, individual 
companies are showing a greater ten- 
dency to co-operate with newspaper 
and magazine reporters. Some have 
a completely liberal policy in mak- 
ing information available; some are 
still hesitant but willing to be cau- 
tiously co-operative. Others, of 
course, stick to a we-won’t-talk at- 
titude. 


* ” * 


No hearings on “shrink-out” 
charges will be held before the elec- 
tion, in the opinion of the California 
Petroleum Distributors Assn. At one 
time, Washington reports indicated 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
would hold hearings on the West 
Coast during October. 

“After trying to find out a date,” 
said the distributors’ association, “we 
learn that no one seems to know 
when the committee will show up. 

“This does not mean, however, thet 
distributors and other marketers with 
a shrink-out story to tell have no- 
body. to tell it to.” 
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Pioneer Driller Honored 


A large Oil Progress Week 
gathering viewed the unveiling 
Oct. 18 at Hannahstown, Pa., of 
a 20 ft. granite shaft dedicated 
to the memory of William A. 
“Uncle Billy” Smith, the man 
who drilled the Drake Well. 
Funds for the $10,000 memorial 
came largely through donations 
by dealers, jobbers, distributors 
and oil company employes in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Uncle Billy” was a black- 
smith and salt well driller by 
trade, when he was hired by 
Colonel Edwin Drake to drill a 
well for oil near Titusville. He 
made the first oil well drilling 
tools by hand in his blacksmith 











of the 
speaker 


shop and on August 27, 1859 
“brought in” the Drake Well. 
“Uncle Billy” died almost pen- 
niless in 1890 at the age of 78. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary 
Interior, 


was guest 
the ceremonies. 


Oil Tells Nation About Free Competition 


Oil made one of its biggest fights 
for free enterprise last week as the 
eyes of the nation were focused on 
the fifth annual celebration of Oil 
Progress Week (Oct. 12-18), From 
coast to coast and border to border, 
major oil company executives and 
local oi] businessmen sharply attacked 
government control and excess taxes 
and put the real story of oil’s com- 
petitiveness and progress across to 
the public. 

Rallies, parades, school programs 
and radio and television shows repre- 
sented just a few of the ways in 
which tens of thousands of oil men 
and women from every segment of 
the industry took part in telling the 
public of oil’s tremendous advances 
in promoting the welfare of this na- 
tion. 

Even non-industry people like Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System’s Vice 
President Edward R. Murrow, Gen- 
eral Motors vice president S. F. Skin- 
ner, Senator James Duff of Pennsyl- 
vania and Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman were on hand to speak 
on behalf of the oil industry. 


Secretary Chapman, in a talk before 
“Uncle Billy” Smith ceremonies at 
Hannahstown, Pa., (see above) de- 
clared that private enterprise, not 
government, has been the principal 
factor behind the oil industry’s prog- 
ress to date. “What has moved the 
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industry most,” he declared, “has 
been the restless spirit of true com- 
petition leavened by an awareness 
of social responsibility. There have 
been other countries that have tried 
other systems for a promotion of 
production. None has ever equalled 
the accomplishment of free American 
enterprise.” He said that Soviet Rus- 
sia held areas which promise tre- 
mendous increase over today’s esti- 
mated production of 700,000 b/d, but 
“what is truly lacking is the incentive 
for advance that has come from the 
dollars and cents struggle for survival 
that characterizes American indus- 
try.” 

In Houston, L. S. Wescoat, Pure Oil 
president and API board chairman 
declared that except for the cold 
war, the chief roadblock to tomor- 
row’s progress in oil and all other 
industries is mounting taxes. “A 
great many arguments are now going 
on as to whether we have ‘creeping 
sovialism’,” he declared. “When one 
third of the nation’s income is social- 
ized through taxation, it is beyond 
the creeping stage.” 

Another roadblock to oil’s progress 
said Mr. Wescoat, is the “present im- 
passe on offshore oil.” 

In Denver, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
Indiana Standard board chairman, 
also took a slap at high taxes, de- 
claring that the proposed Colorado 


severance tax, if approved, would be 
“to hang a millstone around the neck 
of the oil industry.” “Oil companies, 
like any other good citizens,” he said, 
“will pay their fair share of taxes 
wherever and whenever needed .. . 
but why should an industry be singled 
out for a penalty tax when it has 
brought such great gains to the state 
and its people?” 


In New York City, P. C. Spencer, 
Sinclair president, pointed out that 
“increasing government control of 
the oil industry may make more 
career opportunities for politicians 
and bureaucrats but will not add to 





Top This One! 


In an Oil Progress Week 
speech, Rawleigh Warner, 
chairman of the board of Pure 
Oil, explained that other com- 
panies are bigger than Pure Oil, 
but it was the only oil com- 
pany mentioned in the Bible! 
“If you doubt this,” Mr. War- 
ner declared, “read from the 
Old Testament, that ‘Solomon 
gave Hiram 20,000 measures of 
wheat, and 20 measures of Pure 
oil’.” 




















NEW YORK CITY luncheon was attended by more than 1,400 guests in- 

cluding, left to right P. C. Spencer, Sinclair Oil; John Harper, jobber 

council head, Harper Oil Co.; W. Alton Jones, Cities Service; and Frank 
W. Abrams, Standard Oil of New Jersey 


ON HAND for the Chicago Oil Men’s lunch- 

eon are left to right, Frank Martinek, Indiana 

Standard; Bruce K. Brown, Pan-Am Southern: 
and Stanton K. Smith, Smith Oil 


those available in oil.” Mr. Spencer 
spoke before an Oil Progress Week 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel attended by more than 1,400 
people. The luncheon was sponsored 
by the Oil Trades Assn. of New York, 
Atlantic Coast Oil Conference; the 
Empire State Petroleum Assn., the 
Fuel Oil Board of Trade of the Bronx, 
the New York Oil Heating Assn.; and 
the Oil Heat Institute of America. 

In Lyndhurst, N. J., Gordon S 
Reinauer of Reinauer Bros., petro- 
leum distributor, declared that “Am- 
erican business is challenged now to 
institute an aggressive and an en- 
lightened fight—campaign—if you will 
to restore us to the front of the na- 
tional parade.” 

Another Independent Oil man, B. L 
Majewski of Great American Oil Co., 


INDEPENDENT OIL JOBBER, Central West Oil Corp., South Bend, Ind., entered Chicago, attacked the Federal Trade 


this float in the city’s Oil P ss Week d Commission’s oil carte] charge, as did 
Tae ee ne a virtually all of the hundreds of oil 


men speaking across the country in 
behalf of oil progress. (For details of 
other speeches discussing cartels, see 
p. 19.) 

Whiting, Ind., was the scene of an 
Oil Progress Week program spon- 
sored jointly by management and a 
labor union—Standard Oil (Indiana) 
and Central States Petroleum Union, 
Local 100, It is believed this was the 
first time in the history of the OTIC 
that labor and management have 
jointly participated in such a pro- 
gram. Guest speaker was Hoyt R. 
Ogram of Kanotex Refining Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans. Mr. Ogram 
elaborated on the disadvantages of 
a government-owned oil industry. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a group of 
the nation’s oil pioneers were honored 
at a special banquet. Typical of the 
guests was A. W. Hamill of Tulsa, 
who entered the oil business in Cor- 
sicana, Tex. in 1897. He was em- 
ployed to drill Lucas No. 1 well, 
which opened up the Spindletop field 
CHICAGO OIL MEN gather at the Congress Hotel to hear Bruce K. Brown, Pan-Am in Beaumont, Tex. 


Southern president In South Bend, Ind., 35 oil com- 
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panies and loca] businesses held a 
giant parade of 150 oil vehicles and 
floats. The parade held Oct. 14, was 
sponsored by the St. Joseph Valley 
Oil Industry Club and the OIIC. 
Dallas Texas, was the scene of an 
oil quiz contest which offered $1,000 
in U. S. Defense Bonds as prizes. The 
contest was open to high school stu- 
dents, and official entry blanks were 
obtained from service stations. 


At Detroit, Mich., an estimated 
3,000 people gathered at the Masonic 
Temple for an Oil Progress Week 
rally and to hear Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland of General Motors urge a 
fight for freedom. 


In New Orleans, a drilling rig, over 
100 ft. tall, was erected at Elks 
Place, at Canal St. About 40 down- 
town stores displayed oil exhibits in 
their windows and on every block on 
major thoroughfares throughout the 
city, 3 x 5 ft. Oil Progress Week 
placards were displayed. “Oil Man 
for a Day” activities for Tulane and 
Loyola University students were held. 


Nine oil industry men addressed 
various New Orleans clubs, including 
Bruce K. Brown, Pan-Am Southern 
president, who addressed the Rotary 
Club and J. Ed Warren, deputy ad- 
ministrator, PAD, who talked before 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Los Angeles oil executives toured 
Oregon, Washington and Arizona, ap- 
pearing before audiences in principal 
cities every day during the entire 
Oil Progress Week. 


Johnstown, Pa.’s new War Mem- 
orial Building housed 50 exhibits, 
showing all phases of the industry 
from production to marketing. The 
exhibit included a flying magneto- 
meter, a miniature oil well, pipe line, 
refinery, bulk plants, tankers and ser- 
vice stations. Children were dismissed 
from school to attend this exhibit. 
Admiral H. B. Miller, president, Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, 
was the principal speaker during 
Johnstown’'s Oil Progress Week. 


In Florida, the city of Tampa held 
a contest for the best decorated ser- 
vice station. Miami featured a dealer 
rally with 2,000 in attendance. Jack- 
sonville also held a dealer rally at the 
Seminole Hotel. 


The Rocky Mountain district of the 
OTIC held a five-state service station 
decoration contest, distributing 
special contest material to thousands 
of dealers in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and Montana. The win- 
ning operator won an all expense 
paid trip for two to a Big Ten foot- 
ball game. 


In New England, Oil Progress Week 
projects included television and radio 
shows, “Oil Man for a Day” programs, 
special newspaper editions, Oil Prog- 
ress Week proclamations by state 
governors, film showings at outdoor 
theaters and displays at department 
stores, banks, libraries and railroad 
stations. 
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MANAGEMENT AND LABOR—Standard Oil (Indiana) and Central States Petroleum 

Union, Local 100 sponsored an Oil Progress Week program at the Whiting, Ind. 

Community Center auditorium. Shown addressing the group is Hoyt Ogram of Kano- 
tex Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kans. 
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DETROIT is the scene of this Oi) Progress Week rally attended by over 3,000 persons. 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland of General Motors was guest speaker 





* ‘* 7 
WOMEN OF THE OIL INDUSTRY of Atlanta, Ga., sponsor a luncheon. At the 
speakers table are, left to right, John C. Dial, Georgia OIC chairman; Doris Locker- 
man, Atlanta writer; Inez Robb, journalist; Lois Thrash, president, Women of the Oil 
Industry; Mayor William B. Hartsfield; and George A. Beattie, Southeastern district 
chairman, OIIC 
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GLENN DOUGLASS, Ohio jobber commended for his efforts in behalf of the OIIC 
program. He uses telephone for lining up many oil progress events 


“Mr. Jobber’ Talks About OIIC 


What’s the greatest benefit in OIIC 
work? 


“Those men who have become truly 
interested and active in OIIC work 


have become bigger and better people 
for it.” 


That’s the opinion of an Ohio job- 
ber whose activities in telling oil’s 
story recently won him the title of 
“Mr. Jobber” from the Ohio-Kentucky- 
Tennessee OIIC District steering 
committee. 


He is Glenn E. Douglass, president 
of Champion Service Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. Besides selling 4 million gals. 
of oil products in 1951 from four bulk 
plants in southwestern Ohio, Mr. 
Douglass found time to serve as OIIC 
Ohio vice chairman at large, and 
as a member of the district steering 
committee. This meant a lot of time 
making speeches, showing films and 
taking part in other OIIC activities 
in Ohio. And he has been doing 
this from the start—from the first 
organization of the OIIC program in 
the state. He began as the first 
county chairman, and in succeeding 
years became area chairman and re- 
gional chairman. 


Mr. Douglass’ years of work for 
the OIIC program, which led to his 
being unanimously acclaimed “Mr. 
Jobber” by his fellow workers, have 
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qualified him as well as any Inde- 
pendent to speak out on what OTIC 
work can mean to the jobber and to 
the industry. 


School Program Vital—First, Mr. 
Douglass believes that a most effec- 
tive part of the OIIC program from 
a long-range point of view, is the 
school program. “That is the part 
that will really pay off in better un- 
derstanding of the industry on a long- 
term basis,” he states. For the pres- 
ent, he feels that speaking engage- 
ments provide the best means of 
telling the industry’s story, if well 
done. “You can’t beat a personal con- 
tact,” he says. “Informal talks be- 
fore groups, and in the oil man’s own 
words, accomplish a great deal. 


“It’s difficult to point up the spe- 
cific and tangible results of a public 
relations program,” Mr. Douglass 
says. But he cites the case of a well- 
known oil man, who has attained his 
present stature and recognition only 
since becoming active in OIIC work. 
“It'll do it every time,” he continues. 
“Oil men receive definite recognition 
from within their respective com- 
panies, as well as among other men 
in the industry, and they actually 
grow as a result of OIIC activity.” 
He goes on to say that the OIIC 
organization has materially strength- 





ened the friendship and relationships 
among local oil men. “There’s very 
little bad relations ‘among ourselves’ 
today,” he says. “We're all friends. 


“When I look around today,” he 
continues, “I can’t help marvelling 
at the progress of the last few years. 
We ‘old-timers’ in the OIITC now have 
a lot of help to beat the bushes these 
days, and should appreciate and use 
the many tools which have been pro- 
vided. It wasn’t so long ago that 
we had no well-prepared materials, 
displays, and so forth—and little or 
no organization to help. A fellow was 
pretty much on his own, then. 


Jobber’s Stake—He states that 
every jobber and dealer should be 
active in OJIC—primarily becauce 
it furthers the interests of free en- 
terprise and the American way of 
getting things done. “And that is 
something in which every thinking 
business man should become vitally 
interested! 

“If free enterprise is lost,’’ he adds, 
“a company man might lose his job 
but the jobber stands to lose his busi- 
ness, his investment—-everything. For 
that reason, no jobber should pass up 
the opportunity to do his utmost for 
the OIIC program—especially since 
jobbers are not asked to contribute 
financially. 


Trouble Spot—‘The fact that we 
haven’t more dealer and jobber rep- 
resentation in the OIIC makes it dif- 
ficult to enlist their support,” he 
states. “Because of their propor- 
tionately small representation, they 
naturally feel that it’s ‘the major’s 
baby,’ and not truly industry-wide. 


“I feel this way about it: A man 
should seek to put into a community 
in proportion to what he takes out 
of it—his living. If he doesn’t, he’s 
exploiting it. That’s one reason why 
I've become active in OTIC and in 
other outside civic work.” 


Company Operations—An Ashland 
jobber, Mr. Douglass distributes gaso- 
line and heating oil in about equal 
proportion from four bulk plants in 
Hamilton, Middletown and Oxfora, 
Ohio, with total storage about 330,- 
000 gals. Champion Service owns or 
leases 11 stations, supplies 10 con- 
tract dealers and has five commercial 
accounts. Mr. Douglass started the 
company in 1946 by leasing one out- 
let doing less than 5,000 gals. per 
month. Before that, he spent 15 
years with Ohio Oil Co., eight of them 
as zone manager. 


Other Activities—A firm believer 
in service to the community, in and 
out of the oil industry, Mr. Douglass 
is-an active member of the Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Assn., and Ox- 
ford town council. In addition to 
serving as a director of the local Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, and Community 
Chest Committee, Mr. Douglass is the 
founder and first president of the 
Southwest Ohio Oil Club. 
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P. Mosher, Jr., 


Distillate Demand Still 


Refiners east of the Rockies were still waiting the past 
week for that first long, hard cold spell to hit the principal 
burning oil consuming areas—the Midwest and East 
Coast—as distillate stocks continued to climb, with API 
reporting over 120 million bbls. in primary storage for 
week ended Oct. 11. 

There was some improvement, although it was slight, 
in burning oil demand at a few terminals along the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line system, and several] unfilled orders 
for No. 2 fuel were in market at New York Harbor. But 
over-all, supply on hand was much greater than demand. 

Meanwhile, residual fuel market was perking up slight- 
ly at the Gulf, and marketers in other sections of the 
country also reported more heavy fuel] activity. Gasoline 
continued to show signs of seasonal slackening in most 
marketing districts. 

At New York Harbor, several inquiries for No. 2 fuel 
were in market although buyers were bidding from 9.25c 
to 9.35c while primary suppliers and refiners continued 
to quote 9.65c for barge lots. In the Midwest, burning 
oil withdrawals at pipe line terminals were described as 
“fair” by most sources, although open market distillate 
activity was light. 

Gulf Coast refiners said distillate inquiries in that area 
remained slow and approximately 200,000 bbls. of No. 2 
fuel reportedly were offered to unriver buyers “at low 
Oilgram cargoes, plus barge rate of 0.19c ton mile.” 
Kerosine was probably tightest of the distillate products 
at Gulf, with inquiries in market for this product for 
jet fuel manufacture. 

In the Midwest, low-sulfur grades of No. 6 fuel were 
described as “especially firm.” Less than 1% sulfur ma- 
terial in that area was held at $0.90 to $1, with higher 
price asked for grades with 0.5% or less sulfur, according 
to tank car marketers and refiners. 

In Chicago, low bid to supply Cook County with 3,000,- 
000 gals. of No. 6 fuel was 7.23c gal. as compared with 
current tank wagon postings of most suppliers ,of 8.25c 
(see p. 41). 

Prompt No. 6 was still available at “discounts” from 
$1.50 price quoted by five refiners at the Gulf, it was 
said, but a few forward inquiries for cargo lots were in 
market, and scheduling of several barge lots for shipment 
to upriver customers also was reported. One buyer was 
seeking supply of No. 6 over 1953. 

In the Mid-Continent, marketers said No. 6 was gen- 
erally offered at $0.70 to $0.725 to resellers, and at $0.75 
to $0.77 to the trade, but majority said there was little 
demand for residual from open market buyers. 

Wholesale gasoline markets generally remained in 
good shape, considering season of year, with prices steady. 
At Hartford, Conn., however, price cutting at retail con- 
tinued, with postings down another 1c at several outlets 
handling major brand gasoline. Several outlets in 
city proper were posting 15.9c (ex 6c taxes) for major 
brands of regular, or same price shown for several months 
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Light; No. 6 Picks Up 


by multi-pump station selling private brand. In other 
instances in Hartford, major brand station prices slipped 
from 17.9c to 16.9c (ex taxes). Socony-Vacuum and Sun 
Oil Co. reported lowering their tank wagon prices to 
dealers in Hartford proper 0.5c to 13.6c (ex taxes). 

Price reductions in marine fuel and bunker prices 
featured reports in foreign markets. 

Esso Export Corp. reported reductions from 10/- to 15/- 
per long ton in marine fuel oil prices at points in Europe 
and Mediterranean areas, effective Oct. 17. Cuts, which 
ranged in dollar equivalents from about 21 to 32c per 
bbl., were said to reflect recent reduced award of “basic 
(ocean freight) rate” of London tanker brokers’ panel. 

Both spot and contract marine fuel oil prices of Esso’s 
supplying companies were to be reduced simultaneously. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., reduced its spot and con- 
tract bunker oil prices from 8/- to 16/-per long ton 
throughout Eastern Hemisphere on Oct. 17. Cory Mann 
George Corp., company’s bunkering agent, said reduc- 
tions “reflect the sustained fall in market freight rates 
and vary according to ports involved.” 

Standard-Vacuum Oil and affiliated companies also re- 
ported reductions ranging from $1.12 to $2.24 per ton in 
bunker “C” prices in Far East and Capetown, So. Africa, 
while Imperial Oil reduced bunker “C” 7c per bbl, to 
$2.595 at Montreal. 

In Eastern Canada, lower prices for motor gasoline 
and light oil were announced by Imperial Oil Ltd. Re- 
ductions ranged up to 0.5c gal. on wholesale prices of 
gasolines and up to 0.4c on heating oils. Lower prices 
were made possible by current exchange rate which means 
that, in terms of Canadian currency, products and crrde 
oil imported by company cost less. 

Imperial also reported revising some of its posted prices 
for Western Canadian crude oils (see p. 41). 

In domestic crude markets, Atlantic Refining boosted 
its postings 13c in two Texas fields (see p. 41). 

Interest in spot lubricating oils was slow with lack 
of foreign demand especially pronounced. Low quota- 
tion at the Gulf, FOB ship, for export, was off 1c to 
31c gal. on solvent bright stock, and down 1.5c to 18c 
for 100 vis. solvent neutral. 

Commerce Oil Corp and Penola Oil Co. were awarded 
contracts to fill Argentine government requirement of 
62,900 bbls. (10,000 cubic meters) total lubricating oils, 
on bids tendered at recent opening at New York. Com- 
merce will supply several bulk oils, as a unit, at fol- 
lowing prices (FOB Gulf Ports): 2,000 c.m. solvent bright 
stock at 29.47c; 2,000 c.m. 300 vis. solvent neutral at 
19.33c; 3,000 c.m. 500 vis. solvent neutral at 22.33c. 

Penola will supply 3,000 c.m. 310 cylinder stock at 
46.75c, in drums, FAS New York. 

Argentine also entered the market the past week for 
total of about 136 cargo lots of crude oil for shipment 
over year beginning December, 1952, with 110 cargoes of 
“Kuwait or similar type” oil required at rate of nine per 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 14 through Oct. 20) 





















Monday Th Wednesday Tuesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Uct, (Premiam): Oct. 20 Oct. 17 Oct. 16 Oct. 15 Oct. 14 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) . 13.2-13.25(2) 13. 2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2, 
W. Tex. (Texas & ey Mex. shpt.) . 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ...-.+++++++ ee 12 12 12 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rsp. ) eccces be coos eeee oe ove 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.7512) 12.75(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 
BE. Tex. (Truck Tn:p.) ....... - 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) owe . eee oe eese 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3) 11.5-11.875 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ° (5)11.375-1 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .........+- (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3) 11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex shpt.) .. 12(2) 12(2 12(2) 12(2) 2) 
Ri Tem. CHU TOS.) o vccccccscseves (2)11.75-12 (2)11.78-12 (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ......-- 12 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium) : 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12 12 12 12 12 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12 12 12 12 12 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....-se+seeees 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
W. Tex. (Texas & —¢¥ Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
B. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....ccesscccee 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rasp.) Veseende eves eves Sve page 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. " gccesece (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 
Okla.; Group 3 (Northern shpt.) .... (5)10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 (5)10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .......... (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.375-10.5 (4) 10.375-10.5 
. Tex. (Texas New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11. 38 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-1 10.75-11 
BE. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) ....ccccccseccs (2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 ms 75-11 me ig il (2)10.75-11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .......- 10.75 10.75 0.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. a 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shp . eevee ° eves 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern. r *% y eee eeee ecos oe ecee 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ........ eees oses eses ess hme 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern net.) 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 
Midwestern (Group 3 basi eee 9.75(2) 9.75(2 9.75<2) 9.75(2) 9.75(2) 
x Tex, (Texas & New =. shpt. ) oe -75-10.8 9.75-10.8 9.75-10.8 9.75-10.8 9.75-10.8 
W. Tex. (Texas & <4 Mex. shpt.) .. 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 
B. Fem. (TIMER TSR.) 22. ccccccccces 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10. 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) oveunsee 1 10 10 10 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 
New York harbor ..........ecseeeeees 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 
New York harbor, barges ............ 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
WRN, «seas cceqctce vous dececes 15.15-15.2 15.15-15,2 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15.15-15.2 
Philadelphia, barges .........sees05 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
PEMNUO - 5 00 cc bocce ce ceercnceceeseees 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
Baltimore, barges ..........esseeeees 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium) : 
New York harbor .... cee ceceseete 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
New York harbor, barges TT TTTT TTT 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 LS fe 
DEED Gaccvicesecetcecceee sueces 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 
pameenonta, barges ged besecccqoseoes 15.05 15.05 15.05 5.05 8.08 
Baltimore .. peesees 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 129 13.25 
Baltimore, barges" —peéncene ethos Canons 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 85 Oct, (Regular): 
Ree ee ND yon n.c\\a ns 0000 concede (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
New pin S Raseee, BAFHOS cscccccces ee 12.5-13.4 2.5-13. 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 
PEE nce00seec es cc cheeses 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia. barges . 13.7-13.8 13. 7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 
Baltimore 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
Baltimore, 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
Motor Gasoline 
Western Pensa... Bradford-Warren: 
SO GER, CRIED) soccvccsccccccccccces 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
86 Oct. (Regular) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Oil City: . ‘ 
Oe Oe, GRUUERD fb ces ccewccesecetcosss 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 43.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 Oct. (Reguiar) SebbsoCoerecccevere 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
Oe Se, GORD ccccgsecesvacscoocces 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. (Regular) ......6.-.0eeees ° 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 








month. Eight cargoes of light, sweet (0.5% max. sulfur) 
oil are sought for period January-November, 1953. 

Other crude supplies wanted by Argentine are four 
cargoes of naphthenic, lubricating oil bearing, sweet (0.5% 
max. sulfur) at rate of one each quarter during 1953, 
and one cargo per month of “Peruvian-type crude, either 
high or low cold test.” 

Two cargoes of natural gasoline were said to have been 
sold at undisclosed price, while demand for this product 


GULF COAST 
Most Products Offered Prompt 


Mid-October refining operations at the Gulf continued 
at a high rate (104% of capacity, API basis) and most 
products were easily obtainable for prompt lifting. Avia- 
tion gasolines and some of the components of jet fuels 
were about the only products hard to find. On the other 
hand, regular-grade and low octane gasolines were offered 
remained strong and supplies were tight at Mid-Continent for either October or November shipment, and No. 2 fuel 


manufacturing plants. and gas oils were not only available, but were slow mov- 
Supplies of liquefied petroleum gases were available ing. 


at prices posted by majority of principal producers (see Refiners reported their quotations for cargo lots were 
p. 34). unchanged, and indications in the trade generally were 
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that prices were firm. Bunker fuel still was plentiful, 
but stepped-up requirements for the winter from several 
East Coast marketers and recent sales to upriver points 
that previously had been over-supplied gave rise to feel- 
ing in the trade that the heavy fuel glut was on the 
wane. 

“The situation is long and it’s short,” according to one 
major refiner. This refiner said that he found few buyers 
as yet in the market for spot distillate or residual, adding, 
however, that he might be hard pressed to meet his cus- 
tomers’ requirements should he reduce refinery runs. One 
prompt offering of approximately 200,000 bbls. of No. 2 
fuel to Chicago buyers was reported “at low Oilgram 
cargoes (8c at time of the offering) plus barge rate of 
0.19c per ton mile.” Recent barge charters mostly have 
been closed at rates ranging from 0.2 to 0.25c per ton 
miles. 

With most products in good supply, and inquiry rela- 
tively light, trading was quiet. Product requests general- 
ly were for kerosine, naphthas, and heavy Diesel fuel. 
Two cargoes of Grade 26-70 natural gasoline were sold 
for export; price was not disclosed. 

Supplies of crude oil were plentiful although demands 
for sweet Gulf coastal grades appeared undiminished, 
according to reports. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Cold Weather Boosts Distillate Call 


Colder weather in Chicago District last week brought 
an end to lagging demand for light fuel oils. Residuals 
also benefited somewhat from the temperature drop, but 
there were numerous reports of “sharp discounts” being 
offered from low quoted prices on the heavy fuels. 

Gasoline was available to open market buyers but 
prices were firm. Quotations were unchanged for all 
products. 

Unsettled situation still prevailed in yard market for 
range oil and No. 2 fuel with prices to dealers ranging 
from 11.25 to 11.5c, and 10.25 to 10.5c, for the two prod- 
ucts, respectively. Suppliers’ quotations to jobbers ranged 
from 10.9 to 11.375c, and 9.9 to 10.375c, for these same 
fuels. 

While shipments of light fuels against contracts in- 
creased considerably, jobbers showed little interest in 
open market offerings. One refiner, however, was in 
market to barter range oil for large quantity of No. 2 
fuel, and two Independent river terminal operators indi- 
cated interest in distillate offerings from Gulf Coast sup- 
pliers for first time in several weeks. 

A number of heavy fuel suppliers said recent “low” 
bids for No. 6 fuel on municipal and county business in 
Chicago (see p. 53 of Oct. 15 NPN, and p. 41 of this 
issue) had had depressing effect on consumer tank wagon 
prices. Trade sources also said that transport lots of 
No. 6 had been offered at 5.5c, delivered to buyer’s stor- 
age, for resale. Quotations reported by suppliers for 
transport lots of No. 6 were unchanged, ranging from 
5.7 to 6.175c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Gasoline Eases in Open Market 


Gasoline was easy to find in open market as demand 
from contract customers subsided in Midwest last week. 
Lower temperatures throughout upper central states 
regions at same time stimulated shipments of light fuels, 
but some refiners said increase did not correspond to drop 
in gasoline shipments. 

Residuals continued quiet. At same time, however, 
open market traders said low sulfur grades were “es- 
pecially firm’ and material with maximum of 1% sulfur 
was held at $0.90 to $1.00 to resellers. Refiners’ quota- 
tions for No. 6 fuel with no sulfur guarantee ranged from 
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$0.90 to $1.00 also, while tank car marketers offered 
material at $0.75 to $0.85. 

The only open market transaction disclosed during the 
week was purchase of 15 cars of No. 5 fuel at $1.15, 
Group 3, for resale. Marketers’ offerings of No. 5 to 
the trade ranged from $1.20 to $1.30. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Light Fuel Demand Up, Gasoline Off 


Demand for light fuel oils and gasoline showed seasonal 
characteristics in Central Michigan in mid-October with 
refiners reporting increased shipments of distillates to 
contract customers and a drop in gasoline gallonage. 
Residuals remained weak, although some refiners said 
demand had improved slightly with colder weather. Prices 
were unchanged for all products. 

While the volume offered was relatively small, easing 
in demand for gasoline brought product into the open mar- 
ket for first time since the refinery strikes last spring. 
One refiner said he would sell a quantity of 82 oct. regu- 
lar-grade at 12.25c, FOB Central Michigan. Quotations 
of other refiners to the trade ranged from 12.25 to 12.75c. 

There was little change in status of light fuels. Trade 
sources said there were “at least” six refiners in market 
as buyers of distillates and a major company was said 
to have picked up 20,000 to 25,000 bbls. in the Detroit 
area. Generally speaking, refiners say they have made 
little headway in building up inventories to meet peak 
winter demand. 

Some refiners said several of their jobbers had doubled 
their burning oil orders from takings earlier this month 
and they were hard pressed to meet the increased demand. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Fuel Oil Storage Topping Out 


Inshipments of light and heavy fuel oils from Gulf 
and Caribbean areas continued to raise inventories at 
most East Coast terminals during the past week. There 
were signs of bid demands ahead, both for Nos. 2 and 6 
oils, but full tankage and light spot requirements held 
trading to a minimum at most points. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Indications were that several marketers had ample 
supplies of tanker tonnage, but were somewhat squeezed 
for terminal storage. In order to keep their tankers in 
full operation, suppliers reportedly were filling their term- 
inal storage to the brim, and also urging as much supply 
as possible on their resellers. Even so, there was some 
spillover, for cargo lots of No. 2 fuel were available to 
New York buyers at 9.05c with few takers, and bunker 
“C” fuel at $1.88 per bbl. 

Despite currently unwieldy inventories, trade sources 
declared that the excess stocks this fall over those held 
a year ago at the most amounted “to a couple days of 
supply” on No. 2 fuel. In addition, some marketers al- 
ready have revised upward their estimates of heavy fuel 
demand, and most of this increase appears to be coming 
from utility customers. 

A large middle Atlantic utility told NPN that he had 
stepped up his purchases of No. 6 fuel, adding that, bar- 
ring changes in coal/oil price relationship adverse to the 
latter, any “extra” fuel needs above his expected require- 
ments will be filled in with No. 6 fuel, 

At New York Harbor, bids for kerosine generally were 
scaled down to 0.5c below generally quoted barge prices, 
and what few requests for No. 2 fuel were in the mar- 
ket frequently had bids restricted to “no higher than 
9.25c.” On the other hand, the position of many New 
York Harbor terminal operators was that of quoting 
9.65c barges for No. 2 fuel, and waiting for cold weather. 

Spot demand for gasoline has slackened considerably 
and reports generally indicated supplies were plentiful. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Geb. DD. ont oc ceweese ces <a 15 .29* 11.65 
Month Ago .. P ‘i : ly .56 11.60 
Year Ago . See 14.99 11.67 
Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 


ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refiner.es or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

*Oct. 13 figure revised to 15.29. 











MID.CONTINENT 
Distillate Stocks Still Heavy 


Withdrawals of burning oils at northern pipe line termi- 
nals continued at a slow but steady pace the past week, 
while distillate stocks at most Mid-Continent refineries 
remained big as demand continued light for material to 
be shipped north by tank car. Gasoline, meanwhile, 
showed signs of seasonal weakness, and residual fuel im- 
proved but little. Refiners’ quotations generally were un- 
changed. 

No. 2 fuel still was described by most Mid-Continent 
refiners as the strongest of the burning oils, but was 
available for resale at 0.5c “under published prices.” Also, 
despite fairly steady withdrawals of distillates at north- 
ern terminals, there were a few reports that heating oils 
were offered at “0.5c under normal prices” at some points. 

Cool weather helped light fuels, refiners said, but up 
to end of week, weather was still too mild for any big 
movement. 

Residual] fuel reportedly was generally offered at $0.70 
to $0.725 to resellers and $0.75 to $0.77 to trade, all FOB 
Group 3 basis. However, most refiners said residual stock 
picture continued to show steady improvement, with little 
“distress” material around. Two small lots of No. 6 
were resold in Oklahoma at $0.75, while railroad and other 
contract shipments generally continued at $0.90, Group 
3, low price quoted by two refiners in Oklahoma. 

Dry weather in northern wheat areas was still delaying 
fall plowing, thereby hurting gasoline consumption to 
some extent, although most refiners said their gasoline 
sales against contracts continued “surprisingly good,” 
considering the big consuming season has passed. 

Cycled gasoline was offered freely in Oklahoma at 
9.25c, for resale, and in some cases, material was said 
to be available to resellers as low as 9.125c. Refined 


reguiar-;xrade gasoline was obtainable in sone instances ' 


at 9.375c, Group 3, for resale, trade sources said. 

Little activity was disclosed in lubricating oil market. 
Transportation was in good shape except for dirty tank 
cars, which were tight in some cases. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Trading Continues Quiet 


Despite continued lack of interest in spot lubricating 
oils, prices of unblended stocks remained firm, accord- 
ing to mid-October reports of Western Penna, refiners. 
Scale wax demand was steady although in limited volume 
and prices were weak. Distillate fuels were active. Re- 
finers’ price quotations were unchanged for all products. 

Refiners reported branded motor oil sales were in 
good volume while smaller compounders said they were 
experiencing a dearth of shipping instructions. Produc- 
tion generally was in balance with regular customer de- 
mand for motor oils, according to most refiners, and con- 
sequently there has been no accumulation as yet of bur- 
densome inventories of base stocks. 

Practically no open market trading in lubricating oils 
was reported the past week and lack of spot interest was 
in sharp contrast with demand at this time a year ago, 
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several refiners declared. Neutral oils continued more 
freely available than bright stock. 

Demand for scale wax was steady and several refiners 
said their production was booked up a month in advance 
through orders from regular domestic customers. At the 
same time, spot buyers showed virtually no interest and 
export demand was described as “extremely slow.” Low 
quoted tank car price was unchanged at 3.75c, although 
some transactions involving several-car lots were said 
to have taken place at slightly lower prices. 

Domestic demand for petrolatums continued at a good 
pace. And while salés for export of snow white at 7.25 
to 7.375c, and amber at 5 to 5.5c, FAS New York, were 
disclosed, most sellers said they had experienced little 
improvement in foreign demand. 

The call for distillate fuels continued to pick up, and 
several refiners noted that takings of commercial con- 
sumers were in larger volume than shipments to home 
heating oil distributors. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index was unchanged for third straight week. 
Current index (also representing weeks ended Sept. 30 
and Oct. 7) is shown below in comparison with correspond- 
ing week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


Oct, 14, 1952 Oct. 16, 1951 
CD GUE GORRONS bcc in tc insenicvesss 108.5 110.8 
CONGO weescee baxbh dave te€h on . 109.0 109.0 
SSE *OGUINE 0.5 seb dae coecee vecetas 108.4 111.3 
Gasoline Kebddhebkvbecsvdccees va 115.0 115.0 
PD Ghohiwe é0 ous eta'se0cse see nome 112.8 109.7 
SS 112.1 112.9 
SE EE a. ace gae-coeeeeasaeeus 80.7 99.5 
i MS. discs ete ds councatane.ess 97.5 102.4 
Natural gasoline .......... 101.5 101.5 


Imperial Cuts ‘Gas’, Light Fuel Oil 

TORONTO, Ont.—Lower prices for motor gasoline and 
light fuel oil in Eastern Canada were announced Oct. 15 by 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 

Reductions range up to 0.5c gal. on wholesale prices of 
gasolines and up to 0.4c on heating oils. Lower prices are 
made possible by the current exchange rate which means 
that, in terms of Canadian currency, products and crude 
oil imported by the company cost less, company said. 

Because of lower pipe line transportation costs offsetting 
exchange adjustments, crude oil prices in Alberta remain 
almost the same and product prices were unchanged. 

In Saskatchewan and Manitoba, also serviced by Alberta 
crude, there were reductions of 0.2c gal. and 0.4c on gaso- 
lines and 0.1c.and 0.2c on heating oils. These reductions 
were due to lowering of pipe line tariff. 

In British Columbia the exchange saving was offset by 
the added cost of supplementing normal crude oil supply 
sources. 


Mid-Continent LP-Gas Markets Steady 


TULSA—Supplies of liquefied petroleum gases are avail- 
able generally in Mid-Continent at prices posted by ma- 
jority of principal producers. Prices are firm, trade 
sources say, although occasional “discounts” still are ob- 
tainable on prompt quantities. 

Principal producers post 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane- 
propane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. 

Butane is fairly tight, according to reports although 
buyers willing to furnish tank car transportation from 
time to time can obtain “discount” of 0.5c on propane. 





Crude Oil! Prices 


Atlantic Refining increases postings in two 
Texas fields (see p. 41). 

Imperial Oil revises prices in Alberta fields 
(see p. 41), 

No other changes reported in crude prices in 
week ended Oct. 18. For complete price sched- 
ules see p. 45-46 in Sept. 24 NPN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 20 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon Prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


88 Oct. Prem. (3)11.5-11.875 
82 Oct. Reg. (4)10.5-10.875 
ok SO ree 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 


Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

Ol City: 

ses idis © $2 Ot Bm 
Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct. Reg. 


OKLA,, Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


88 Oct. Prem. ° - (5)11.375-11.75 
82 Oct. Reg. ..........:..(5)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.5-9.875 


WESTERN PENNA, 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 cot 
14 10 p.t, aie bales a r. 
12.75(2) PIE ~. 5) ch endbanditwer<s 31.5 
Oe Oe, soa kv eceudiattueeds (2)30-33 


13.75 


13.75-13.9 


12.75-12.9(2) Cylinder Stocks 


600 s.r. filterb’l 
GEO BB. cccceccccoce 
600 flash 

630 flash ... 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
(3)11.375-11.75 


Get, MOB. 2.0.2 00s 00 (S)16.578-10.85 
Oct. M & below ....... 9.75(2) 


TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


Oct, Prem. 200 13.2-13.25(2) 
Oct, bo Pevccsesccee 12.75(2) 


Oct. > (2)12-12.75 
Oct. 12 
Oct. , 10.75-11.7 
Oct. h eecceveereces 10.75-11.25 
Oct. 10.75~11.5 
Oct. 9.75-10.8 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
Oct. 


12.5 
Ln bescodcsreed 12.5-12.75 
Fr. soe cccoescee 12(2) 

12 


10.75~-11.25 
10.75—11 
10.75-11 
10.25~-10.5 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
93 Oct. 12 
90 Oct. pe cvcoene 11.75-12.75 
88 Oct, o ecccccccccse (2)11.75-12 
86 Oct, . 11.75 
84 Oct. 10.75—-11.25 


82 Oct. (2)10.75-11 
80 Oct. 


DG o0e0s6pebses Tr 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


88 Oct. ’ 12 
82 Oct. Re 10.75 
60 Oct. M 10 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


88 Oct. p See ceesccses 11.75 
86 Oct. eoee 
80 Oct. 10.75 
60 Oct. 9.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


90 Oct. eee 
88 Oct, . 11.6-12.375 
11.5-11.625 
11.375 

10.5—10.8 
9.5-10.625 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 

90 Oct. Prem. (2)13.5-14.25 
86 Oct. Prem, 13.25-13.75(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. (2)12.5-13.125 
82 Oct. Reg. (2)12.25-12.75 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


f. ee 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


13.3-16.5 
12—14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 
San Joaquin Valiey dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

SD TR, Bea ccsgesanediaces 31.5 

BD PAE, cccccccorcace 30.5 

15 p.t. 29.5 
SAR nd ods ch becneaek bien (2)28-29 
150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

0 p.t. -j\aekéaends 

10 p.t. 

15 p.t. 

25 p.t. 


PATENT CHEMICALS 
mCOBPORATEIC 


Paterson 4, New Jersey 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis, at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 


60-85 vis. By ivctbedeone 
86-110 vis, 2 
150 vis. 3 
180 vis. 3 
200 vis. 3 
250 vis. 3 
280 vis. 3 
300 vis. 3 


15-16 
15.5-16.5 


Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis, D: 


10-25 P.P. ..csecsccceces 
150-160 vis. D: 


Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 


Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.i.) 

170-180 vis. ... 20(2) 
200-210 vis. (2)21-21.5 
300 vis. 22.5(2) 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green 


LUBRICATING OILS 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK Oil CORPORATION 


P.O Bos 105 Atlas te Budding 
Tutee 12, Ot ichome 
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GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 


test, 95 v.i , «(2)31-34 
Neutral Olls—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 viz. .. x18 21 
a Sak, & Hibeseuarthen taleues 20.5—22 
eee Wilh a pndoce cs uessme es 22-—23.4 
500 vis. Tere : 24.5-26.7 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 

(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 

PALE OILS: 


Vis. Color 

100 1%-2% (4)12-12,5(2) 
Se DD ctscess ct cécces (3)13-13.5(3) 
Sy Me scuveasvetesesosss 14(6) 
GOO BYBYH ccccccccccess 15(6) 
..,; eee 16(6) 
Se BPO cuciccoces (3)17-17.5(2) 
2000 4 (3)18-19(3) 
RED OILS 
Vis. Color 

BOD BB ccscece (3)12-12.5(2) 
200 5-6 (3)13-13.5(3) 
300 5-6 14(6) 
500 5-6 15(6) 
750 5-6 16(6) 
1200 5-6 (3)17-17.5(3) 
2000 5-6 (3)18-19(3) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below, Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 

FOR BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 Sees aos 


6.875( Quotation) 


6.375 (Quotation) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 





Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia .... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore eee ccee 
Hastings ecee sés'e 
New Orleans .. 4.375 4.375 
Houston + 3.75 3.75 
Toledo ......050. 7 7 


M . 
‘ INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


TRUCK RAIL 


WATER 


| PHOENIX OIL CORPORATION | 
OFFICE: 624 So. Michigaa Ave., Calcage §, III 
TERMIWAL: Dvd and California Ave 
Phone WA base 24377 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 20 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS . 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


GERD W.. cicdocccesceoss 8.75-9.25 
Ce Ge veccvececes 8.75-9.25 
4 e*=e Se arreers 8.75(3) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. (3)8.5-9 

Be MOU red e¥aweececes 8.125-y 

No, 2 fuel peaeuseedecss x7.625-8.5 

No. 3 fuel ce cccccecs « s9(2)7.625-—-7.875(2) 
No. 6 UG] ...ccccccccccces (3)90.90-1.20 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


GEER GiB. ccvccescccseces (4)8.75-9(2) 
GS TE. Kacccecicccvess (5)8. 75-914) 
Range oil . ° 8.75(2) 
58 & above Di. Diesel. (6)8.5-8.875 
No. 1 fuel ves 8.125-8.75(3) 


No. 2 fuel ° x7.625—8.125(2) 
No, 3 fuel soma «x (2)7.625-7.875(2) 
We, GS 6.6 64000600090 808 (2)$0.90-1.15 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


GO-48 GW, ccccccccccevees (2)8. 75-9 
SP SS coccedbscoscecs (4)8.75-9 
PE EE Senceseapececeseee 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (4)8.5-8.75 5(2) 
No. 1 fuel + ‘ 8.125-8.75 
No. 2 fuel rye r ee x7.625-8.125 
No, 6 fuel .......+ssee02++ (2)$0.90-1.00(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


GEER GAGE Sh cvicsccoosvece (2)8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 ww. ... osecccese 9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. .. 8.5-9.25 
WO. B BBG cccccccccscccces 8.25-8.5 
No. 6 fuel " (2$1. 00—-1.50 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


42-43 WiW. cccscccsvccocee 8.75 
eee LG, a ccencsceeqsens 9.25-10.25 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 

Sb EP Ue wcecconedeiseses 8. 75-9. 25 (2) 
ek. Prrererrr errs 

WO, BBO ci ccccvcsécceesss $0.1 90-1. 75 
E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 

GBGD WIE, | Sc cicccccgscoss 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w. ... 9(3) 
58 & above D. 1 Diesel. 8.25-9.25 
No, 1 fuel ..... eee 9.125 
No. > opines tates ease 
Beek, SP EE 6 cane <cseovcndes $1.15-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


Gree WRU os Saba voen ka ve ss 9 

58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 8.75 
DAE, O08 GB cczvcoveedes eee 
ee errr er coos 
Pde GED wedbuececuanscees 8 

BUD. BS BOB ccccccrccccccves este 
Pe OS Se. 0 cnc de eb vtsens $1.40 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


= We aan sWaexen ba (2)9-9.875 
2 & below D.I. Diesel. . : 9-9.3 
38 & above D.1l. Diesel.... (2)9-9.3 
Pe 2 ENS cvsccvecss ‘ 8.7-9.625 
a Serer ee 7.875-9.25 
BO. OS BR cccccéccccveveve eee 
A ME Kb diseee cdnccneds $1.50-1.575 
Be GS GE we wcctecceccueves CGD 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


42-44 WW. ccccccscccccecs 9.25 
Tractor TUG) 2... cccccosecses 9.5 
Diesel fuel 52 & below. 8.875 
Diesel fuel 58 & above. 9.25 
Wee, B BME ccc scccee Sees 8.375 
BO. DS BMG ccc coccccscccess 8 
Ble, 6 Bead occccvcccccceces $1.80 
BO, @ BNE wcvcvccsvcseces $1.60 
WO. GS BMGE 2 oc cccccccesens $1.45 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren:(*) 

i ee ee 11.25-11.95 
BO. 1 BUG wccccvcsccccoses newD 
Wo. DB OMS occ cccccccccesee 10.75-11.2 
Ble. BS BBE ccc vcccccccceves 10.75—11.2 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.25 
Oil City: 

TOUGGERD occ ve cccccescesce 11.25-11.65 
BEG. DB MO . cccccccccvescve 10.75—11.1542) 
oO, BBE ec ccccvoccccccese 10.5—10.9(2) 
No. 3 fuel ..... vedsseve 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel bes, c0 aed 10.5 
Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine (2)11.4-11.65 
WOO. BBE cccccveceacesece 11.35 
BOD. DB FO .ccccseces -. (2)10.65-10.75 
Me, 3 Sued wccccecevcs ° 





36-40 gravity fuel ... 92 10. 525-10. 65 

(*) Prices of some Bradford- Warren District 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c 
higher than prices shown above. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


PN BE 6 on ccnces cdorvses 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. .......-. 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate ........... 11.4-12 

No, 2 fue) ....0.-ccccccees (2)10.75—11.05(2) 
No. 3 8UGE 2... cvccccsscces 10.5~11(2) 
U.G.I, gas oil seveve (2)8.5-9.7 

No. 5 fuel 2... .cccccccceess 7-8.5 

No. 6 fuel .......-0--000++ (2)6.75-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


HEGTOMEMS ccc ce citicccccccces 11.9 
BEG, B GME ccc cei ccccccces 11.7 
No, 2 fuel ...... 6ene 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med. ts ecwse 11.7 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

40-43 WW. cocscccccccvees 12.6-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diese] fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 

San Francisco: 

40-48 WLW, 2 voce se cves 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) .... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 11.9-13 

Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w. .. eas (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) saeees $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.15-2.20(4) 
Diese] fuel (PS 200) .... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 


Boston 














REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 

Refiners of 

iaboee bitty ‘Sones 
Main Offices: yy Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals, 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem. 
88 Oct. Prem. 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg. 


12.85-13.75 
(3)12,1-12.75 
Light Fuel Oils 
Range oil (3)10.9-11.375 
(3)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Oils 


5, low sulfur 6. 

. 5, high sulfur (2)6.8-7. 

. 6, low sulfur (2)5.9-6.175 
6, high sulfur ...... (3)5.7-6.065. 


8 
15 
17 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 20 


Prices are of refiners, 
terminals. 


FOB their 


do barges . 
Albany 
Baltimore 

do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 

do barges . 
Boston 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston ° 

do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 


Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 


Ships’ 


92 Oct. 


Frem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoli Reg. Gasoll 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12. 25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 
12.6 
12.6 
12.9-14.6 
3.4 


13. 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


83 Oct. 
apenas 


90 Oct. 85 Oct. 





13.85-1 
13.75-1 
14.2-15. 
12.9- 
12.8- 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 
(3)12.7-13. aad 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


4.35 
4.25 
2 -7(2) 
25 


1 
13. 
13 
13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
(2)11.25-11.3 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 
12.5 
12.25-13.3 
(2)12-12.25 
13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel* 
10.75(19) 
10.65(19) 
11.0519) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(5) 
9.7 


10.95(16) 


(3) 10.7-10.9(2) 


10.75(10) 


Pt. Everglades 

(2)3.75-4 Portiand .... 

(2)3.75-4 Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 

eee 13.6(3) 

SEABOARD Tampa 13.4(3) 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than Wilmington, 

EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic H, C. ee 

prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 

bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 

are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 

in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic 
124-126 white 5.6(2) 


13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 


11.515) 
11,.05(9) 
10.9519) 
11.45(7) 
11.15(8) 


122-124 A.m.p. 

124-126 A.m.p. 13.7 
12.3-12.6 

13. 3-13.4 12.3-12.4 


13.05-13.2 


12. 4(4) 


13.05-14.55(2) 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 


N.Y. Export 
(2)4.8-5.6(2) 


Diesel Ol) Light Diesel 
Shore Plants* Ships’ Bunkers 
(50 cet., 65 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
(8)10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 


Gas House 
Gas Oii* 
9.85 


No. 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(10) $3.06-3.56 
(11)3.03-3.46 
3.75 


No. 2 Fuei* 
9.75(19) 
9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 

ecee -1-8. 9.75(6) Ty 

7.55(3) -1-8. . 8&6 8.8 

7.55(3) ° eee ocee 

7.55(3) -6-8. 9.95(16) 10.35 

7.55-8.3 - ee . ecee 

9.55 8. oe 


N. Y¥. Harb. 
do barges . 
Albany .... 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 


10.45(4) 
10.25(5) 
8.8 
10.35(6) 

>  10(2) 

(2)8.5-9 

10.4(6) 
10.5(2) 
9.5 


10.35(5) 
8.7-9.1(2) 


10.45 aK 
9.95 3.06(3) 4.24(4) 
3.03(3) shes 
7 3.49 
4.27-4.28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.49(6) 
4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent . . 
Benzo! diluent 


x 3.195 eee 
8.5-8.7(3) eeee 3.49(3) 
7 
7 
5 
9.85(10) 
9.75(9) 

10.5(4) 

10.05(9) 
9.9519) 

10.45(7) 
10.25(5) 


9.9(7) 


New Orleans. 
do barges . 8. 
Norfolk 9. 
Fensacola ... 9%. 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland .. 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
WESTERN PENNA. Tam 
Ol City: Wilmington, 
Stoddard solvent NM. C. nese 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4+ 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.375 
(2)13.125-13.625 


3.01 "4.19-4.24(2) 


(2)3.08-3.10 


5(6) "10.15(4) 
9.5 


10.25 (8) 4.24(4) 
10.515), 4.473(3) 
10.45(4) 2 0ee 
10.35(4) 4.28 


10.45(5) 4.452(5) 
10.25(6) 4.368 (5) 


10(2) 4.18(3) 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent . 15(3) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


Barges 
$2.10(13) 


2.10(4) 
1 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
“= 10(13) 


- 1316) 
1.63 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P. naphtha 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent 14.875 


N. Y. Harb.. 
Albany ..... 
Baltimore .. 
Baton Rouge. 
Boston ...... 
Charieston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston 


$2.20-2.25(3) 
2.28 
2.30 


$2.20-2.25(4) $2.10(11) 
2.25 2.10(4) 
woes 1.60(2) 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 2.30 
Stoddard solvent Sap 


2.15(5) 
2.00(3) 
1.60(5) 
1.97(6) 
1. 92(2) 


2.15(7) 
2.03(2) 


-63 
. (3)1.63-1.65 
Jacksonville -  2.00(6) 
Miami ...... 1.95 
Mobile 1.68 
New Haven.. 2.12(3) 
New Orleans. 1.63(3) 
Norfolk .....  2.08(3) 
Pensacola ... cone 
Philadelphia . 2.13(8) 
ATLANTIC COAST Pt. Everglades 1.96(3) 
-18(2) 


V.M.&P. Portland .... 
Naphtha Spirits Providence .. 2.11-2.12(3) 


2.15(5) 
2.00(3) 
1.60(2) 
(8)1.60-1.85(2) 

1,97(6) 
1.92(3) 
1.65 

2.12(2) 
1.60(4) 
2.05 (4) 
1.85 

2.10(7) 
1.92(3) 
2.15 


2.12(3) 
} cose Sace 2.00(5) 
Tampa . J awed Swee 1.87(5) 
Wilmington, 

N.C 


CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


(Track Trnspt. lots) 
10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


(3) 
(4) 


(8) 
92(2) 


11.8 


ShSsee 


t a a a ad 
bass 


17(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia ° eee 5-17 (4) 15.5-16 
or 17. '5(4) (*) “At Atiantic Coast refineries and terminals, and at Albany and Tampa, prices ‘of some sellers to 


16.5(4) bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown above. 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 20 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS PETROLATUMS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 


other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each WESTERN PENNA. line 
(Bbls., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 875-7.375 
Snow white ........sseee- (2)6. . 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 1 
Grade 115/145 . 17.75 Soft white ............+-+. (3)6. ‘. 
Meade, Geeta, TITAN s ee oes ec eseseseoescoees ° SONNE oo Snaaedee sae (2)6.375-7 
PEED o20 eres de nvescresopedec eros eusés 16-16 .75 2)6-6.75 
Grade 91/96 .... 15.75 SEE SND «oun neve oss ' 

A... jebeadecececrqsenpuagasnetshed 4 ame SAE 5 v5.05 5003 00: need 
NE Ss 0 nnd iw diubaecentecuaseaiebe 12-12.25(2) — Pee wanes hiahse sa ~. os 
ED sic inccs ere vacrcenschadaneeoes 11. 75-12-12.25 ee neste ttt s*~*** ae 
a6 evan, einen ves sasaseeeebndabel 11(2)-11.25-11.5(2) oo. en 
he | Se ae eee FU 
4 } yp Se hes geevdaawiesbebcoendennasen ee 10.5~11(2) 

a BOOS occ ce cess ccctccsscevececcs. EEE OD 
Kerosine & Light Fuels PACIFIC COAST 
as, Ce ebccdccoeceweqnasensecionts 9(3) 
OUND 0 oe.s0 6) 0004006000 scvcccsessseeccececs, Se (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
Diesel & Gas Oils or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
Pn bob ch écuascteos de dnkedbweeade 8-8 .125-8 .25 San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
SE PE OED Soc cocescewcvcecasbeqseenecee 8 .125-8 .25-8 .375-8 .5 San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
53-57 Diesel index .............ccececcceccseess 8.25-8.375-8.5-8.625 Portiand, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Heavy Fuels—C Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
ed veces kcgdedegenseeaed $2.35(2)-$2.50 


Bunker C Fuel ....... veeee $1.50(5)-$1.75-$1.85(2) 


~ MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, U. 8S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per Bunker C Diese 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) Ships Bunkers) 
Type of ico API Effective ‘ atone Guilt 
Crude Per Bol. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 _ Nov. 1, 1950 Tampico .. sees $1.65 $3.75 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 Veracruz ....... 1.65 namiea 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 Minatitlan ....... 1.65 3.75 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 Pacific Coast 
Araq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 Guaymas ....... $2.50 $5.00 


Manzanillo ........ 2.50 4.1u 

VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES Salina Cruz....... 2.50 4.10 

Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 


















applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at oom © established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. OlL PRICE REPORTING 
Effective 
Crude Gravity API §$/Barrel FOB i . 
Bachaquero ........... 14-14.9 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 2.03 Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 Si 1923, it h been fr nized 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 unce ae ae oe 
zs Jeane Lint a wan 30-38. 244 Amuay Bey July 24, 1952 throughout the industry as the foremost 
uana ie bhowha -30. 3 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 it has 
MOOR cccce veneee 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 daily oil price reporting — £ oll 
Cumarebo .............  48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 constantly been the major source of o 
= , Joaquin rae Ni 4342.9 201 Puerto La Crus Oct. 11, 1952 price information, and with good reason. 
YSTT IVT TTT Ty -32. . uerto Truz ‘ July 24, 1952 staff 
 ieaearipapeiat gests 35-35.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 - «+ + OILGRAM has the largest 4 
Susepin nedataucgaiseth 32-326 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 oil price experts employed by any oll 
DW wenccenetsces -18. .29 Caripito Ot. 11, 1952 i i ency. 
DE <ovceneteten< 20-20.9 = 4 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 Adit yon eS st lete 
Pedernales ;............ 20-20.9 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 ST Soller be - vo, ee 
AVIATION ‘GASOLINE PRICES eats hen wit rag 
. . » OILGRAM has the complete con- 
(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet s ifeation oe = P 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted. ) & _ fidence of its subscribers. More than 
District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
no Rg, Rony ie. dkecheamhnet dbdesbece Se a —— who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
: E ReuGbs is bio ts abeioness« ; : 15.95 
LS aac whi Wneewda eit pikecaw 6 cee A ebedee fo > eee tions year after year. 
ee aa cr eg sa.4a" ey ab centage ce ge es 
Norfolk, Va. tgiceieetetettetenenees 17.85 16.35 15.6 a ne eae — 
te TE QRS ae ‘ 15.75 an RAM Price Service riber. 
New Orleans, La. (Baton | Rouge) eeceee 17 15.5 14.75 invi f 
Houston, ‘Te, 16.5-17.25 15.15.75 145-35 rh ge fat en 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS is no —— on your part whatsoever. 
Detroit Toledo A letter of request on your compan 
$6 Oct. Regulars... da Sep a a Se latterheod. is all that is required. 
12.45(5) pind frat? as Write today to: 
11.95(3) nats 10. ¥ , 
7: “ eid = 10.75-11.1 Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
11.45(4) ease 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 






_ Install on all fuel oil tanks, old and new, for a 3 
- new low in roel eaele. ’ 

See your regular Supply House. | “JUST FILL 'TIL THE WHISTLE STOPS" 

ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  connidce it “Whss. 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD. Toronto, Ontario 






INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
} 30 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. WY 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 


county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 





Atlantic 

Gasoline Kero.& 
(Regular Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Dir. Cons, Fuel Fuel 
T.W. 7 W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 5.3 7.0 . 13.6 
Altoona ade oss . 13.95 
Erie ive’ das 
Greensburg «+. 15.6 
Harrisburg .... 15.3 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 
Reading 15.3 
Scranton ..... 15.3 
Wilkes Barre . + abe 
Williamsport .. 15.6 
York .. ede 
Wilmington, 

Del. 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


.2. 322222 
*@o- ococeoso:: 


a 
Be 


Bridgpt., ‘Conn. 
Hartford . 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield 

Worcester 

Pues aes Ess 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark’....... 
Albany, N. a 
Binghamton See 


rere a) 
et et ee 
MaSon. wa 


Syracuse ° 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 

Fl 


St tt ot oe 


HORM ADA DIRS: 


eo eS 
et et et et et et et 


POUAARRUDUDWRMDs HAOOw:. wa 


lh all eel all ell call lh all ole 


wi 
a 
> 
lal 
an 
ao 
OC CHARAABAAABAN, ABAAHM, O-3 


S SSSSSSOSOSOSOSS: WwWwwWo: oo 


15.2 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 18.0 
Pittsburgh . 21.0 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoce Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 


FF 


Denver, Colo. 
Grand Junc. 
Pueblo 

Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne 
Billings, Mont. .. 
Butte 

Great Falis ..... 


Twin Falls, Ida.. 
Albuquer., 

Roswell 

Santa Fe 
Muskogee, Okla.. 
Oklahoma City .. 
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Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals, deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct 1c.” 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


OCTOBER 22, 1952 


Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
aiso do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
f . Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


effect Oct. 20, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5e; 
These prices in 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


San Fran., Cal. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portiand, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHEVRON 
— Av. 80/87 
T.T. T.T. 


400 Gals. & over 


4 
2 
* 
3 


Honolulu, T. H. k 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau ‘ . 


DaBRNOWDOOHWAOH 
MOM mPOA aAwDNUS 
0930000 WO AIA AS 
coucocumucoucuae 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho ..... 
Salt Lake, UW. wos 
Honolulu, T, H. .. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 35 
Juneau 22 


He Deno m om Om 
© bo en Go en tn to DO 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are. 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All ,, 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Cnevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4."° for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and’ less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T, prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Dierel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Humble 

HUMBLE Gasoline 
OIL Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tall 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 . ° 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 J J ’ 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 ; ’ ‘ 17.0 


_San Antonio. 14.0 ; ‘ ° 17.0 


Notes: 
T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn. 5/2000; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4e; N. D. 1/20c; Okla,, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 
and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 
Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 
Esso Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 
Dir 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


2 
el 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark 

Baltimore, 
Cumberland 
Washington, D, C.. 
Danville, eee 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 
Charleston, W. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 

Charlotte, 

Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 


: NNO RAANHROUN wWWOSO 


Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis ed 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark. 


CONV OWOE De UWOCUWOOBDROOHHWUHOHOUNUAD 
FOUN ow Oe DHUNWOSCUWOODEAOCOHHWUHORONUAD SF 


SJ yPSSOOSOS OSCOOOOS OOOO ard H OOH aaa 
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Min. Spirits 

Newark, N._ J. 

3,600 gals. & over... 17 

Steel bbis. 23 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel Dbis. .......... 
Washington, D. C. 

100-499 gals. .. 

500-3,599 gals. 

3,600 gals. & over... 


Steel bbis. 5.0 
FUEL OILS— ° 

No.1 Neo. No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14 
Newark, N. J. 13. 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13 
Washington, D. C. 14 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 14 
Danville : 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 
Raleigh 
Charleston, 8, C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg .. 12. sven sar 
Taxes: Louisiana  kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
otes: 


Ps 


$3 584 $2 656 
3.52 2.59 
3: 68 2.54 


: MO. Ba: OWOSSO 


Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 


price is $2.48 per bbl. 
(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8S. gal., 
OlL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso Gasoline 
A af Grade) 
Gasoline 


W. 
St. John’s, Nfid. .. x24 
Halifax, i a ska «20. 
St. John, N. BL coe Cae 
Charlottetown,P.E.1I. x22 
Montreal, Que .. x22 
Toronto, Ont x21 
Hamilton, Ont. .... x21 
Winnipeg, Man. ... x22. 
Brandon, Man. ... x24 
Regina, Sask .. «20 
Saskatoon, Sask. .. x23 
Calgary, Alta. _ 21 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 19 
Vancouver, B. C 21 « 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium), 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxea 
x Effective Oct. 15. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 








8/V 8/V 
Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No. 4 No.6 
Grade Grade — Mobiigas (Regular Grade) Mobile Kerosine Diesel (Neo 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Gasoline 80 91 Cons Dir. Cons. Dir. T.c Yard T.W. 7T.C. T.W. T7.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. tT. w. T.0. T.C. T.W. T.W. 
New York Cit 
Manh, Zt 6.0 a oe eee eeee 14.7 14.7 "ies esse 14.4 cece 13.6 eeece eece 13.2 10.69 5.97 
BOOM cnwerstuees 6.0 oe oe eces cece 14.7 14.7 és@s 11.6 14.6 0006 13.6 cove 10.4 13.3 10.69 5.97 
CGD 6 os Sew es cece 6.0 as ee cece eose 14.7 14.7 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.4 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.69 5.97 
QUEENS 2... cc cceeee 6.0 os os eeee eves 14.7 14.7 owes cove 14.4 eaee 13.6 osee oece 13.2 10.69 5.97 
Richmond ........ mae” sees eee ese noes 14.7 14.7 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 5.97 
Albany, M. FZ. ccces 6.0 21.5 22.5 13.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 11.05 11.4 osee 10.6 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6.36 
Binghamton ........ 6.0 eees Tr eees 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 15.7 12.0 14.8 11.35 11.7 14.3 eece eoes 
ED savewesiwes< 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 14.5. 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 15.9 12.1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7 ..-. 10.2 
Jamestown SH sees aon eens 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 123.6 16.1 cox 15.1 11.85 12.2 14.6 ....- eee 
Mt, Vernon 6.0 s ois éae0 esee cose 15.0 15.0 11.35 11.7 14.7 cove 13.9 coos 10.5 13.5 10.71 eecs 
Plattsburg 6.0 seen oose eoee ecee eeee 16.1 16.1 12.35 12.7 eeue eeee ease 11.45 11.8 14.4 eoee eee 
ROSMAN . cc ccsecccs 6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.9 16.0 ecee 15.1 11.55 11.9 14.6 eoee coe. 
GPURSNSE ccc cevesece 6.0 osee eeee cece 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.6 coe 11.9 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3 eoee eee 
Bridgeport, Conn. 6.0 wb ee 06s oeee ooee 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 .... seaw eves 9.95 9.95 13.1 eoee oes 
MTEL Lee 6.0 ais _ ees eee esos 15.3 15.3 onde ise cess wees Tre rrr éeee eaee esse eee 
Hartford csbectas’ 0 ~~ , ror 13.8 13.8 15.1 13.6 11.35 11.5 cove 10.9 13.8 10.35 10.5 13.6 cece ove 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 ° cose 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 .... 10.5 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 ease eve 
Bangor, Me. 8.0 wiih Pree bees 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 or 15.9 11.3 14.4 10.75 .... 34.0 cece eee 
a UPaT eee 8.0 22.4 23.4 oses 13.8 13.8 15.0 12.4 11.05 oe 15.2 10.6 13.7 10.05 .... 13.2 cece ose 
Boston, Mass. ..... 6.3 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 ow BA BS BS 9.86 cceoe BBG § ccce oes 
Concord, me B ceres FH vase aoe eeee cece cece 16.0 16.0 aea'e eo esos ecee 14.3 eveee osee 13.9 eves eos 
Lancaster P 7.0 aned dae oece ous 17.4 17.4 awe — owvea 15.8 eeee eee 14.3 cece or 
Manchester ........ wae - pads aaah ease éuee 15.7 15.7 vans 34 BB.2 vcs 14.4 eoee seco BBD sess see 
Portsmouth ... 7.0 21.2 22.2 PT TS" 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 11.55 oe oeee 11.1 13.9 10.55 .... 13.4 esee ove 
Providence, R. I 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 13.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.5 13.7 9.95 .... 13.3 eves cee 
Burlington, Vt, SF a ate ooes 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 23:25 22.25 .cce 11.9 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 .... See 
ae 7.0 esied see 16.3 16.3 Sos  * iar —— 15.0 os 23.9 136.6 coos eee 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
EE EY a kbne.os co ns00sershes vhbbonise 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19. 18.5 
VBE. Meapte occ sccccccs 20.5 18.5 21.5 27.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
bn N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
iscounts : 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
- Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W, less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
otes: 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to commercia] consumers are 0.15¢ higher. 


Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less, 
x Effective Oct. 10. 


OHIO STANDARD 





Sohio X-Tane 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Sechio Sohio Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. So 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno-_ Sol- Kerosine No, 1 No. 2 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha t lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
BEG co ciscsuscceds 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Canton 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati .0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland ......... 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus ......... 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
DEED weesrteccene 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
MEN covcrnssencene 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
ee ae 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth .. 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Toledo ..... 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagor price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals, or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third- -grade) gasoline prices are same as X- Tane unless otierwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations, 


INDIANA STANDARD 
Kentuck 
Standard 


less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted, 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
Red Cr’n, Red Cr’n. 














Furnace 0i1—————— K 
Cons. De. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. ‘tee-174 175-999 1,000 gals. — = _ 
Ww. Ww. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. & over . 
Chicago, Il. 17.3 15.3 6.0 15.8 a abe ESP Dealer Taxes T.W. 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 16.5 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 . veee5 Covington, Ky. ........ 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Detroit, Mich... 16.3* 14.8° 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 eane none esha LOKINgton .....0.20000 16.5 9.0 15.1 
Mpls.-St. Paul 17.5 15.5° 7.0 16.4 15.0 waee 14.0 13.3 12.8 Louisville ............. 15.2 9.0 14.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 ines et Saas Paducah .... 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. Louis, Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 eee . Jackson, __gpantees: 15.7 9.0 14.3 
Wichita, Kans, . 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 ‘ ens Vicksburg ............ 15.2 9.0 13.8 
Omaha, Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 oe cece Birmingham, Ala. 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Fargo, N. D. 18.3 16.8 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 ee ° PEED 056460066600 004 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Huron, D. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 evee . Montgomery 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 s ° ° Atlanta, Ga. 15.9 8.0 14.3 
Augusta 16.4 8.0 16.0 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Il, TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline SEED £.0de065 co cees obs 15.9 8.0 14.4 
Standard Stanolex (Regular Grade) Kerosine SEE eos cr tanewess 15.2 8.0 15.1 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.2 9.0 15.05 
EE ae oe 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. BE occas cucssuacese 15.2 9.0 15.15 
100-149 gals. ........ 14.8 eae Dallas, Tex. 14.0 6.0 12.80 POMSRCOIR 2... ccccceces 15.0 10.0 14.0 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 ee Fort Worth ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 TAMPA .nccecscccccess 15.0 9.0 15.0 
100-399 gals. ........ rete 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over .... we 13.3 oo covsescse 14.0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
Stanolex Stanolex El Paso ha esha apa 4 es a Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
Fuel A Fuel C San Angelo 14.0 6.0 12 80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, Ic 
1-749 gals. ......... 10.15 9.0 Waco 14.0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, Ic city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals. & over .... 9.4 8.25 Austin ..... ae ae 14.0 6.0 12.80 sacola, le city, Other taxes not included in 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur 14.0 6.0 12.80 


sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 


* **Temporary’’ price. 


Notes: 
Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 


Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all‘ 
classes of consumers with minimum delivery 
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of 50 gals. 


prices, 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: ‘For Sale’, ‘Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 
“Business Opportunities’, Miscellaneous classi.ica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: 4000 gallon Asphalt Fandem, 
Steam Coils. 1—2000-5350-5600 gallon Fraziers, 
Tandem. 1—5700 gallon Fruehauy. 4—6750 gal- 
ton Trailmobiles 1—5400 gallon Std. Steel 
Works. $2750.00 to $4750.00 BRUCE E, 
HACKETT COMPANY, 621 West 58th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


1946—DIAMOND T—2% ton—extra clean and 
extra good operation condition. 1250 gallon— 


5 compartment tank, Brode Meter. 60,000 


actual miles. $2,500.00. Write or call THE 
HARTLEY CO., Cambridge, Ohio. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. Theyre heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
Phone: COrtiandt 7-8090 








MR. OIL MAN 


Save those ulcers—own a profitable 
business of your own. Bulk Plants for 
Sale now operating. 125,000 gallons 
per month through controlled outlets 
—excellent farming territory. This is 
a wholesale jobbing business with 
valuable Major Company connection 
located in the central part of the 
United States where the temperature 
is moderate and hunting and fishing 
excellent. If you have $50,000 to 
$60,000 and want to own your 
business, contact us at once. 


Positions Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—Complete experience all phases 
marketing operations. Exacting knowledge pe- 
troleum chemistry, refining and production. 
Graduate Engineer. Age 41. Available for 
interview during A.P.1. Chicago meeting. BOX 


OPERATIONS MANAGER, Service Station Su- 
pervisor, thirteen years experience both salary 
and dealer operation. Under 40, will relocate. 
Box 716 


Position Open 


WANTED—MFRS. AGENT — Sensational new 
products of established eastern manufacturer 
lighting equipment offer rich profit possibilities 
to responsible representative now calling on 
service station equipment jobbers Chicago ter- 
ritory. Confidential, write fully BOX NO, 715. 


Bids and Proposals 





THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 
1953 GASOLINE REQUIREMENTS 
PROPOSAL NO, 939 


Sealed proposals for the supplying of 
approximately 400,000 gallons of gaso- 
line to all Port Authority facilities in 
either or both New York and New 
Jersey will be received in the office of 
the Director of Purchase of The Port 
of New York Authority, Room 1402, 
111-8th Ave., New York 11, until 11 
A.M., Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1952, at which 
time and place proposals wil] be opened 
and read. 


Contract documents may be obtained 
upon request at the office of the 
Director of Purchase. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 
Howard 8, Cullman, Chairman 


Wanted to Buy 








WANTED TO BUY 


We will buy clean casings in the sizes 
listed below. Prices are delivered to 
our door. 


750-16 6 ply $ 
750-16 8 ply 
700-17 6 ply 
700-17 8 
650-20 8 
700-20 8 
700-20 10 
750-20 8 
750-20 10 
825-20 10 
900-20 10 
1000-20 12 
1100-20 12 
1100-22 12 


WRITE TO BOX 712 


wr 
SSOUSSOBDANNAWS 


ssssssszsssssy 


Noe 





Position Open 





WANTED 
MFRS. AGENT 


Sensational new products of estab- 
lished eastern manufacturer lighting 
equipment offer rich profit possibilities 
to responsible representative now call- 
ing on service station equipment job- 
bers Chicago territory. 


Confidential, write fully 


BOX NO. 714 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
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BOX 713 











1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 

















Atlantic Boosts Postings in 2 Fields 


DALLAS—Atlantic Refining Co. has posted new sched- 
ule for crude oils, with prices for Mustang Island and Red 
Fish Bay (Tex.) production up 13c bbl. For top gravities 
of these crudes, Atlantic, effective Oct. 13, is paying $2.90 
per bbl., with 2c differential per degree down to $2.78 for 
34-34.9 gravity. Previous postings by company ranged 
from $2.77 for 40 gravity and above down to $2.63 for 
below 34 degrees. 


Imperial Revises Crude Prices 


CALGARY, Alta.—Imperial Oil Ltd., effective Oct. 15, 
has revised its posted prices for crude oil in several West- 
ern Canada fields. Changes were concurrent with reduc- 
tion by Interprovincial Pipe Line Co., Imperial affiliate, in 
crude oil tariff from Alberta fields to the Lakehead. 

Imperial’s new prices in fields where changes were 
made follow: 

Leduc-Calmar and Woodbend, $2.425, down 5c bbl. 
Acheson-Stony Plain, Armisie and Golden Spike, $2.38, 
down ic; Joseph Lake, $2.325, down 1c; Excelsior, $2.265, 
up ic; and Redwater, $2.325, up 1c. 
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Pipe line tariff from Redwater, Alta., to Superior, Wis., 
was cut 10c to 46c bbl. by Interprovincia] on Oct. 15 (new 
tariff was shown incorrectly as 45c on p. 52 of Sept. 10 
issue of NPN). 


Ross Appears Low on Chicago No. 6 Bids 


CHICAGO—Ross Fuel Co. was apparent low bidder to 
supply 3,000,000 gals. of No. 6 fuel to Cook County at 
7.23c flat to Nov. 31, 1953, according to county purchasing 
department bid tabulation. 


Other proposals to county’s tender specifying tank wag- 
on delivery to Cook County Hospital and Arthur J. Audy 
Children’s Home, were: 

Royal Fuel Corp., 7.63c flat; Apex Motor Fuel, 8.41c (no 
temperature correction allowed); Petroleum Heat & 
Power, 8.415c; Avalon Petroleum Co., 8.415c; Seneca Pe- 
troleum Co., 8.25c plus 2% sales tax and up and down with 
seller’s tank wagon price on date of delivery; Connery Oil 
Co.,-8.25c plus 2% sales tax and subject to 1% discount 10 
days, net 30. Connery also submitted rider specifying al- 
ternate price of 7.468c plus 2% sales tax with price sub- 
ject to advances and declines of low quotations for No. 6 
fuel as shown in Chicago edition of Wall Street Journal. 
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BULK PLANT—One of Inland O 


a ve, 


il’s transports loads up to start the day’s delivery 


at the company’s bulk plant. The six storage tanks hold 30,000 gals. each. AT RIGHT 
is A. R. Himmelrich who built Inland’s reputation cn a policy of customer service 


Service Sells Industrial Trade 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


A. R. Himmelrich, owner and 
mainspring of Inland Oil Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has boomed a war orphan 
business in solvents from 10,000 gals. 
a month into a very profitable busi- 
ness in excess of 4 million gals. per 
year in the relatively short span of 
10 years. 

How did he do it? 


He made available to his custo- 
mers a combination of products and 
services which outstripped those of- 
fered by his competitors—especially 
in the way of services. He estab- 
lished his own laboratory control 
facilities and followed a policy of 
selling “any solvent, in any amount, 
to any customer at any time.” 

Can any Independent marketer 
duplicate the Inland accomplish- 
ment? 
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Mr. Himmelrich believes it can be 

done by applying one basic rule: 
Don’t let your mind and imagi- 
nation become cluttered with 
“can’t be done” complexes; make 
your customer’s problems your 





The Cover 


Pictures on the cover of this 
issue show product filling and 
testing facilities of Inland Oil. 

Equipment used to fill 1,000 
drums per month is in the top 
photo. 

Lower picture shows A. R. 
Himmelrich, Inland owner, 
watching Bernard Aronson con- 
duct a product test in the com- 
pany laboratory. 















% 
he 
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problems; give him the tailor- 
made service he wants, no mat- 
ter how far afield it may take 
you. 


Helping Customer—aAn illustration 
of Inland’s tailor-made service—and 
also a good example of why the 
business prospered—involves a _ re- 
count of how Mr. Himmelrich ac- 
quired one of his accounts. 


He called at a Baltimore company 
which used fair amounts of solvents. 
After informing the prospect that 
Inland Oil “sells the products and 
services you need,” Mr. Himmelrich 
said the services of Inland Oil were 
available to the company at any time. 
(This was in line with the Himmel- 
rich policy of offering services even 
when no order is in sight.) 

The service offered recalled to the 
plant representative a solvents prob- 
lem encountered in the painting de- 
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partment. By using mineral spirits, 
the paint dried too slowly. When 
Vv. M. & P. was used, the paint 
dried too fast. Could Inland solve 
the problem ? 

Mr. Himmelrich suggested mixing 
the two in proper proportion to ob- 
tain the desired result. The plant 
man said it couldn’t be done at the 
plant, would Inland prepare a test 
mixture ? 

Mr. Himmelrich returned immedi- 
ately to the Inland laboratory and 
soon came up with a mixture of 
80% mineral spirits and 20% V. M. 
& P. A quart sample was sent out 
to the plant that same day in In- 
land’s “Cannon Ball Delivery” pick- 
up truck. Shortly the plant called 
back and said the sample worked 
fine, please send up a barrel as soon 
as possible. 

Before the day ended a drum of 
the mixture was delivered to the 
customer, and today that account is 
good for from 35 to 55 drums per 
month. 

A small account? True, but In- 
land has found that it can turn a 
neat profit each month by supply- 
ing a number of these 30-50-drums- 
a-month accounts. In fact, Inland 
currently moves better than 1,000 
drums of product per month now out 
of its barrelling house. 


Lab Established—-What about the 
technical know-how to do this? 

That proved no stumbling block 
to Inland Oil. With the aid of a 
government-published booklet, In- 
land was able to set up its own lab- 
oratory and establish a system for 
conducting its own laboratory tests 
and control procedures. The labora- 
tory equipment cost about $250 and 
is sufficient to handle easily the 
problems and demands of the com- 
pany’s solvents customers. 





Product 


From 


Marked 


tnstillatior 
Range 


Initial B. P. 


10% 


20% 


3% 





INLAND LABORATORY 
1136 WEST NORTH AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 17. MARYLAND 


Gravity 
Flash 


K. B. 


REMARKS: 


NEW HEAD- 
QUARTERS — At 
present Inland Oil 
is constructing a 
new office build- 
ing (shown here 
underway). Build- 
ing is being erect- 
ed by Inland itself 
using independent 
labor 


CUSTOMER 
SERVICE — Re- 
produced here is a 
copy of Inland 
Oil’s certificate of 
product analysis, 
which is provided 
for those custom- 
ers who desire it 














1,000 DRUMS A MONTH are filled by Inland’s barrelling facilities to meet the de- 
mand for drummed products 
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Mr. Himmelrich had no special 
technical training or background, but 
he mastered the art of product test- 
ing and control. The man who runs 
the lab now had no technical train- 
ing either, but he also was able to 
master the technique. 


The laboratory control feature 
alone has helped sell many accounts, 
Mr. Himmelrich points out. It fits 
in with the tailor-made service. For 
those accounts which want it, In- 
land supplies with each order a cer- 
tificate of analysis covering the prod- 
uct delivered (see reproduction of 
form on this page). 


How Company Grew—The Inland 
Oil story, in many respects, parallels 
that of many other Independent oil 
marketers up to a point. With the 
advent of World War II, the pattern 
deviated from the usual course. The 
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story is best told in a summarized 
chronology of Mr. Himmelrich’s 32 
years in the oil business. 

1920 


SPOOR EERE TEETH EEE E EET EEE EEE EEEES 


Mr. Himmelrich’s oil career 
g began with the Indian Refining Co. 

in Baltimore as shipping clerk. Dur- 
FI ing the five years with this company 
he was promoted to chief clerk and 


8 
8 


FOR INDUSTRY 


finally to outside salesman selling 
Havoline motor oil. 

1925—-Security Oil of Baltimore 
took over the Havoline franchise, and 
Mr. Himmelrich became affiliated 
with Security, staying there less than 
a year. 

1926—-Mr. Himmelrich formed In- 
land Oil. The first operations were 
out of a downtown Baltimore store, 
and product storage consisted only 
of a half dozen drums. In the be- 
ginning Inland sold only motor oil 
and greases to service stations and 
a few commereial accounts in Balti- 
more. 





business prospered, and Mr. Himmel- 
rich extended his operations into the 
Carolinas. Before long he was pick- 
ing up carload orders. By 1929, In- 
land was selling about 250,000 gals. 
of motor oil per year. 


1930—With the disappearance of 
the split-pump operation of service 
stations, Inland’s motor oil business 
began to slump. The one-product 
stations lost interest in unbranded 
motor oil and began plugging the 
companion brands to the gasoline 
they were handling. For the next 
two years, motor oil sales dropped 
steadily. 

1932—-That year Inland Oil ac- 
quired two tank trucks and opened 
three service stations in Baltimore. 
However, the company still had no 
storage facilities, and product was 
being delivered directly from the 
terminal of the supplier. Mr. Him- 


melrich was now selling unbranded 
motor oil and gasoline. During his 
first year under this form of op- 
peration he secured—and held for 
several years—two of the largest 
commercial accounts in Baltimore. 
One of these accounts operated a 
fleet of from 500 to 600 trucks. For 
about the next 10 years Inland 
carried on its operations about as 


1928—Business had grown to the 
point where Inland needed a ware- 
house. Building a warehouse and ac- 
quiring an old Army World War I 
tank truck, Inland began blending its 
own brand of motor oil. The aid of a 
former Havoline warehouseman en- 
abled Inland to embark on its oil 
blending program. The motor oil 





PROMOTION — Inland Oil gives cus- 

tomers folders (top) with technical data 

on company products, and mails out bul- 

letins (bottom) describing company ser- 
vices and facilities 


PROTECTED SALES TERRITORY! 

As a HI-V-I dealer, you won’t be running 
into competition on every corner. Your 
HI-V-I dealership is closed territory 
serviced by you alone! Write, wire or phone 
for information on a dealership in your 
part of the country. 


HI-V-| IS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 
' Farmers and motorists in the Midwest are 
familiar with HI-V-I motor oil, through the 
use of attention-compelling advertisements 
in leading Farm magazines and Daily and 
Weekly newspapers. Listeners to the Radio 
hear about HI-V-I on timely Newscast pro- 
grams, sponsored by HI-V-I! 


RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

Strategic location of Warehouse stocks guar- 
antee every dealer speedier delivery on every 
order. Note the central location of these 
Champlin Warehouses, expressly established 
for this service. 





















Complete Warehouse Stocks at these con- 
venient locations assure immediate delivery 
to dealers: Oklahoma; Kansas; Nebraska; 
‘ say” Iowa; Colorado and Texas. Wire, write or 
™ GRO phone for information on an exclusive HI-V-I 
UND ..on mn THE motor oil dealership! 





















A Product of CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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any average Independent oil marketer 
did during those times. 


1942—-Gasoline was rationed, and 
product was hard to get, and the 
lot of the gasoline marketer became 
a rugged one. However, Mr. Him- 
melrich noticed that whenever he met 
with acquaintances in Baltimore in- 
dustrial circles, he heard complaints 
that many plants were unable to get 
enough (or any) Stoddard solvents 
to meet their demands. Paint manu- 
facturers and others had only small 
and limited storage facilities, requir- 
ing frequent deliveries if any vol- 
ume of product was being used at 
the plants. 


Many Inland competitors had their 
trucks tied up making large deliv- 
eries to meet wartime demands. Not 
only did some of these competitors 
feel they could not be bothered with 
small dump deliveries, but they also 
found the large-volume accounts 
easier to handle and more profitable. 


A few inquiries for Stoddard sol- 
vents came to Mr. Himmelrich. He 
was interested sufficiently to per- 
suade one of his suppliers to let him 
have 10,000 gals. of Stoddard sol- 
vent per month. He still had no stor- 
age facilities and was delivering di- 
rect from his supplier’s terminal. 

This was the start of Inland Oil's 
solvents business. 


1943—-By the first of the year, in- 
stead of selling only 10,000 gals. per 
month, Inland was selling from 500,- 
000 to 750,000 gals. of Stoddard sol- 
vent per year, virtually all to paint 
manufacturers. Gradually a few dry 
cleaning plants began to buy from 
Inland. It was this year that Mr. 
Himmelrich landed its first large 
Stoddard solvent account. 


1945—By this time Inland was 
moving more than a million gals. of 
Stoddard solvent only each year. With 
the solvent business growing, Inland 
closed one of its three service sta- 
tions, but maintained the other two, 
selling Inland motor oil and gasoline. 


Mr. Himmelrich now visualized In- 
land Oil primarily as a marketer of 
industrial solvents and naphthas. 
This same year his principal supplier 
informed him he would have to build 
his own storage facilities. 


1946—Inland constructed its first 
bulk plant—one 30,000-gal. storage 
tank. Later in the year, two more 
30,000-gal. tanks were installed. In- 
land Oil purchased its first transport 
truck—a 3,900-gal. unit built to or- 
der. By now Inland was beginning 
to branch out into other solvents 
and V. M. & P. naphthas. It was 
during this period that Mr. Himmel- 
rich established his policy of “tak- 
ing care of all customers.” As he 
puts it, “I never turned down an 
inquiry or order for a product, no 
matter how small.” He viewed each 
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WHERE SERVICE BEGINS—Shown here is the office staff of Inland Oil. Left to right 

are: Mrs. Veva Cropp, who handles accounts payable; Mrs. Dorothy Ludtke, who 

handles accounts receivable and inter-office customer relations, orders and dispatching; 

Mrs. Nettie Rothschild, part-time employe, who does general office work. Mrs. Thelma 

Ecklund, who is a full-time general office work employe, was on vacation when this 
picture was taken 


inquiry as a possible customer. For 
the next two years Inland’s volume 
continued to grow steadily, and 
another tank truck was purchased to 
handle deliveries. 


1949—-Up to now most deliveries 
were made by tank truck, but In- 
land began to get an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries for drums of prod- 
uct. To meet this demand, Inland 
began filling drums with a hose reel 
off one of the trucks. This procedure 
proved costly and cumbersome, but 
it did attract a lot of drum-lot busi- 
ness. 


Toward the end of 1949 it became 
apparent to Mr. Himmelrich that one 
important thing lacking in his op- 
eration was a system of product con- 
trol. With no technical background 
upon whic: to draw, Mr. Himinelrich 
began a search for the answer to 
his problem. He found it in the form 
of a government booklet. That book- 
let was: 


Federal Specifications 


“Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and 
Related Materials; Methods of 
Inspection, Sampling and Test- 
ing” Published by Bureau of 
Federal Supply, Washington. 
Date of publication was Jan. 15, 
1949. 


Mr. Himmelrich found this book 
gave him the data necessary to guide 
him in purchasing the laboratory 
equipment he needed. Once the $250 
laboratory was set up, Mr. Himmel- 
rich and his wife—guided by the 
government booklet—-worked up a 
series of tests to fit the needs of 
their customers. At first outside 
laboratories were employed to check 
the Himmelrich tests. 


Now Bernard Aronson is in charge 


of Inland’s laboratory control pro- 
gram and conducts all tests. 


The main objective of Inland is to 
give the customer what he wants. 
With the lab equipment, this objec- 
tive is easier to attain. With its lab 


DIRECT from my orchard 
LOW COST 


BUSINESS Christmas 


Pure 
Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Your customers 

and employees 

will appreciate 

this different Christ- 

mas Gift: Order my Golden-clear 100% PURE 

Vermont MAPLE SYRUP. Vacuum Packed for 

top flavor. Recipes on my colorful, litho 
graphed cans. 


LOW COST © Postpaid @ UNUSUAL GIFT 


No easier way to order Business Firm's or 
personal Christmas gifts. Just send me your 
list. I'll do all wrapping, addressing. mailing 
Delivery just before Christmas Send me 
check, M.O. and list TODAY 


POSTPAID QUART $2.65 
“% Gallon $4.35 @ Gallon $7.45 
Add 10% West of Miss. 


Postpald SPECIAL Prices 
if over 10 Galion Total Order 
Qt. $2.45; 4 Gal. $4.15; Gal. $7.10 
Add 10% West of Miss 


List Attached [1] Enclosed is $ 

for Qts % Gals 
Name 

_ Street 


City 
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equipment, Inland limits 
pretty much to four points: 


1—Solvency; 


its tests 


2—F lash; 
3—Distillation; 
4—Gravity. 


1950—Though the drum business 
didn’t warrant such an expenditure 
at the start of the year, Mr. Himmel- 
rich decided to build a barrelling 
house. But before he embarked on 
this expansion, he went to New York 
and asked his principal supplier: 


“Am I doing the right thing.” 

The supplier said yes, then added, 
““Maybe I can help.” 

With this assurance Inland invested 
$12,000 in barrelling facilities. Short- 
ly thereafter, the supplier’s division 
office called and asked if Inland was 
interested in barrelling some product 
for them. Inland was interested, and 
the first step toward making the 
barrelling program profitable was 
taken. 

For the next two years the barrel- 
ling business expanded quickly, and 
currently Inland barrels more than 
1,000 bbls. a month to supply the 
drum-type customers. Mr. Himmel- 
rich says sale of solvents and naph- 
thas in drums has proven “profit- 
able.” 


1952—Currently Inland sells sol- 
vents and naphthas in excess of 4 
million gals. per year. He still sells 
in excess of 1 million gals. of gaso- 
line per year also, the latter to sup- 
ply Inland’s two remaining service 
stations and some commercial ac- 
counts. 


To improve service to customers 
and speed up delivery, Inland has in- 
stalled a mobile radio-telephone sys- 
tem, Only one truck is equipped 
with this mobile unit. 

It works in this manner. Inland 
subscribed to the Bell Telephone 
radio-telephone service at a cost of 
$14 per month. Bell installed the 
truck equipment and maintains it. 
When Inland wants to contact this 
one truck, it places a radio-telephone 
call. A bell rings and a green sig- 
nal light flashes on in the truck cab. 
The driver proceeds to the nearest 
telephone and calls in. 

Mr. Himmelrich says it has proven 
very successful and economical. The 
system operates within a 20-mile 
radius, 


Company Promotion—As another 
customer service—and with an eye 
to its sales and customer relations 
value—Mr. Aronson prepared a spec- 
ial folder (see illustration on p, 44) 
which advertises Inland Oi] Co. prod- 
ucts and also provides the customer 
with data applying to the Inland 
products the customer uses. Inside 
the folder is a table giving the typi- 
cal properties of Inland products. 
There are two charts giving com- 
parative evaporation rates. On the 
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back of the folder are two tables: 
one which lists weights, giving data 
on API degrees, pounds per gal. and 
specific gravity; the other a conver- 
sion table for temperatures in cen- 
tigrade and Fahrenheit readings. 


To supplement the folder, Inland 
began last February preparing in- 
formation bulletins to its customers 
(see illustration on p. 44). The 
first one, issued Feb. 14, gives the 
customer test information, and be- 
gins by telling the customer: 


“In order to serve you better, 
we would like to outline the proced- 
ure used in tests shown in our tech- 
nical folder on solvents and naph- 
thas.” The bulletin then goes into 
a discussion of the tests—distillation, 
flash point, odor, Kauri-Butanol 
value, analine point, specific gravity. 


Equipment Listed—The same bulle- 
tin also gives the customer complete 
information concerning Inland’s de- 
livery facilities. The customer learns 
that: 


“We (Inland Oil) have one truck, 
eapacity 3,900 gals., divided into 
compartments holding 1,260-900-750- 
600 and 390 gals. each; equipped with 
reel having 125 ft. of 1%-inch hose, 
pump and meter, plus a gravity me- 
ter for direct drops. We also have 
a 4,500-gal. transport, without pump 
or hose reel, but with a meter, and 
compartments holding 2,045-1,845 
and 610 gals. Our third tank truck 
capacity 3,225 gals. has eight com- 
partments holding 665-405-235-335- 
335-345-380 and 525 gals. each. 
Usually this truck is drawn by a 
tractor that has a pump, meter, and 
hose reel holding 125 ft. of 1%4-inch 
hose. We also have van trailers 
for drum deliveries. 


. A mobile radio-telephone is 
installed in the tractor drawing the 
3,900-gal. truck, and we usually can 
find this truck within radio call 
distance. You will find us very flex- 
ible in our delivery operations, and 
we will respond quickly in case you 
need an emergency delivery, but we 
do appreciate having 24-hour delivery 
notice whenever possible. We also 
maintain our ‘Cannon Ball Delivery’ 
_ a one-ton pick-up truck that 
holds five drums . . . this truck is 
usually at our plant ... ready for 
quick action.” 


A third part of the Feb. 14 bulle- 
tin gives the customer drum infor- 
mation, asking the customer to share 
Inland’s “problem of having sufficient 
usable drums available to keep you 
supplied with our products.” Custo- 
mers are required to make a $10 de- 
posit on each drum delivered. 


Another example is the bulletin 
sent out under date of March 7 which 
contains “Federal Specification In- 
formation” of interest to the custo- 
mer. 


Skelly Maps Million Dollar 
Northwest Station Expansion 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Northwest 
expenditures of nearly a million dol- 
lars to build new service stations and 
remodel old ones were announced 
here Oct. 14 by Jess Knowles, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vice president of Skelly 
Oil Co. 

The expenditures announced are 
for the Northwest area next year and 
in line with much expansion planned 
by the oil concern there, Mr. Knowles 
said. 

He was in the city to welcome more 
than 1,000 Northwest employes and 
sellers of Skelly products, who in- 
spected the new Skelly headquarters 
and plant at 1717 University Ave. in 
the St. Paul Midway district (see 
photograph on p. 56). Open house 
started Oct. 14 and continued through 
Oct. 16. 

Mr. Knowles was a former Twin 
Cities’ division manager. 


PAD Approves 2,000,000-Bbi. 
Terminal for Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—Tinicum Termin- 
oil Inc. has received PAD approval 
to construct a 2,000,000-bbl. petroleum 
storage terminal on 75 acres at 
Schuylkill River and Penrose Ave. 
here, with provision for an additional 
1,800,000 bbls., according to the com- 
pany. Project is awaiting certificate 
of necessity from DPA with acceler- 
ated tax amortization. It will be the 
first public terminal for bulk liquids 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area, 
the company said. 

Construction costing $3,500,000 on 
the project will begin immediately, 
and tankage for aviation and motor 
gasoline, Diesel, furnace, and indus- 
trial fuel oils, and other bulk liquids 
will be ready next spring, E. M. Callis, 
vice president and general manager, 
said. 


Oil Reference Book Available 


Oil and Petroleum Year Book, 1952, com- 
piled by Walter E. Skinner, 20 Copthall Ave., 
London, E. C. 2, Eng., 304 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, 5% x 8”, price $4.00, post free 
abroad. 


Up-to-date information on 800 com- 
panies operating in all parts of the 
world and covering all branches of 
the oil industry, is found in the 43rd 
edition of the Oil and Petroleum Year 
Book. The information includes names 
of the directors and other officials, 
description of business, where operat- 
ing, crude oil production, refinery 
runs, details of capital, dividends and 
financial results. 

The book also includes a Buyer’s 
Guide of Manufacturers of oil field 
and refinery equipment, and a list of 
names and addresses of 512 oil com- 
pany managers and engineers. 
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CLIPPER tank rigs have less accidents per gallon of product delivered because they make fewer trips than small trucks to handle 


greater volume 


The Big Rigs Are Safer 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


Big rigs and “clippers” are three 
times as safe as small tank trucks, 
according to a spot check survey 
made on the West Coast. 

A three-month spot check of pe- 
troleum tank truck accidents in the 
five western states has contributed 
additional material to the claim of 
petroleum industry automotive trans- 
portation officials that large tank ve- 
hicles are safer than small ones. The 
survey was made by the automotive 
committee of the Western Oil and 
Gas Assn. 


Accident Ratio—One of the chief 


statistical findings was that of ac- _ 


cident ratio per million gallons of 
gasoline delivered. It showed: 


47 for tank trucks under 2,000 gals. 

45 for tank trucks between 2,000 
and 3,750 gals. 

.31 for semi-trailers between 2,000 
and 4,200 gals. 

.16 for semi-trailers over 4,200 gals. 

-18 for tank truck and trailer com- 
binations over 6,500 gals. 


Findings—In commenting on the 
findings, the automotive committee 
stated, “On the basis of accidents- 
per-million-gallons-delivered, without 
adjustment for wide differences in 
metropolitan vs. rural miles traveled, 
the survey shows semis over 4,200 
gals. and truck-trailers over 6,500 
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gals. capacity are three times safer 
than trucks under 2,000 gals. ca- 
pacity. 

“On a gallon-mile basis, not ad- 
justed for metropolitan and rural dif- 
ferences in operations, the big rigs 
are also three times safer than trucks 
under 2,000 gals. 

“In metropolitan miles-per-acci- 
dent, without regard to gallons de- 
livered, semis over 4,200 gals. are 
33% safer than trucks under 2,000 
gals.; truck-trailer combinations are 
43% safer than small tank trucks. 


“In rural miles-per-accident, large 
semis and truck-trailers are approxi- 
mately 90% safer than small tank 
trucks.” 


Coverage-——The survey covered 
1,500 proprietary tank vehicles owned 
and operated by 13 West Coast oil 
companies. It did not include any ve- 
hicles operated by distributors, con- 
signees, commission agents or com- 
mon carriers. 


The vehicles were grouped in five 


categories based on gallonage capac- 
ity: trucks under 2,000 gals.; trucks 
between 2,000 and 3,750; tractor and 
semi-trailers between 2,000 and 4,200; 
semis over 4,200 (“clippers”), and 
truck and trailer rigs over 6,500 gals. 

The survey period was August, 
September and October, 1951, but 
compilation and analysis of the sta- 
tistics required considerable time, and 
results have just been released. 

During the period, the 1,500 ve- 
hicles traveled 10,825,000 miles, op- 
erated 1,039,000 hours and delivered 
766,423,000 gals. of ref/ned petroleum 
products. 

The operating areas were divided 
into “metropolitan” and “rural.’”’ Gen- 
erally speaking, the ‘“under-2,000" 
trucks and “over 6,500” rigs are used 
mostly for rural transport. The “over 
4,200” clippers haul the bulk of gaso- 
line in metropolitan areas, with sup- 
plementary hauling by the two other 
intermediate categories, and small 
trucks. 


Most Accidents in City—During the 
three-month period, 194 accidents 
were recorded for the combined fleet 
of 1,500 vehicles. Over three-fourths 
of them, 148, occurred in metropoli- 


Operating Performance Ratios 


Vehicle Type 
Gal, capacity .. 


Trucks 


Operating hours per vehicle 
per day (based on 65 


days per quarter) ...... 7.07 8.87 


Gal. delivered per hour ... 
Trips ‘see ane 


300 
airs 107,169 
Est. mi. per trip .......... 22.5 


825 
33,451 
20.2 


Tractors and Semis 


Under 2,000— 
2,000 3,750 


2,000— Over 
4,200 4,200 


7.82 19.86 
960 1,133 
19,798 66,817 
24.6 52.7 
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SMALL tank trucks have excellent safety records but are involved in more accidents per gallon of product delivered than big rigs 
because they cover more miles and thus exposure is high 


tan areas, and the remainder, 46, in 
rural areas. In the breakdown by 
vehicle category, 59 involved the 
“over 4,200-gal.” semi-trailers; 53, 
the “under 2,000-gal.” trucks; 39, the 
“2,000-3,750 gal.” trucks; 25, the 
“over 6,500-gal.” over-the-road trans- 
ports, and 18, the “2,000-4,200” semi- 
trailers. 


into 
“unload- 


The accidents were divided 
“loading”, “in-transit” and 
ing” in the study. 


The committee reported that “no 
significant difference in risk between 
day and night operations was indi- 
cated.” Although 79% of the acci- 
dents occurred in daylight, it was 





Semi-Trailer ls Workhorse Among Tank Trucks 


The spot check on tank vehicle accidents produced some pertinent figures 
on operating performances of clippers and big rigs. 

The workhorses are the semi-trailers with tank capacity exceeding 4,200 
gal. (“clippers”). They operate nearly 20 hours a day (19.86 hr.) based on 65 
days per quarter, deliver 1,133 gals. per hour and travel an estimated 53 mi. 


per trip. 


The big rigs, over-the-road transports with capacity exceeding 6,500 gal., 
work 20.45 hours a day, deliver 816 gals. per hour and average 190 miles a trip. 


Summary of Oil Tank Truck Accidents in Area Including 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
Aug. 1—Oct. 31, 1951 


(Compiled by Automotive Committee, Western Oil and Gas Assn.) 


Vehicle type 


Truck 


Trucks Tractors and Semis trailer Total 
Gal. capacity Under 2,000— 2,000- Over Over 
2,000 3,750 4,200 4,200 6,500 
Vehicles ‘ . 817 184 118 252 129 1,500 
Miles traveled (000) 2,407 676 487 3,519 3,736 10,825 
Gal. delivered (000,000) 113 88 58 369 140 766 
Metropolitan accidents : 34 36 15 52 11 148 
Rural accidents .. poet 19 3 3 7 14 46 
Total spills .. 3 1 ‘ 1 5 
Total fires . ‘ ; 1 1 1 3 
Estimated fire loss . ee $135 $130 $265 
Accidents per mil. gal. delivered 47 45 31 16 18 
Metropolitan mi. per metropolitan 
accident adues 29,745 17,572 28,144 39,050 72,743 
Rural miles per rural accident 73,398 14 21,517 212,685 209,698 
Total miles per accident (metro- 
politan and rural) ..... 45,414 17,322 27,039 59,650 149,438 
Gal. delivered per accident (000) 2,129 2,243 3,200 6,246 5,595 3,950 (avg.) 
Total hours of operation per ac- : 
cident ee . 7,087 720 3,333 5,515 6,859 5,353 (avg.) 
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estimated 76% of the hours of opera- 
tion were in daylight. 


Causes of the 194 accidents given 
in percentages were: 





Rear-end collisions 26% 
Head-on collisions 4% 
Sideswipes 37% 
Backing 10% 
Excess speed for conditions 7% 
Mechanical failure 6% 
Miscellaneous 10% 

100% 


Fire Loss Low—The survey also 
covered spills and fires. Five spills 
occurred with a loss of about 250 
gals. of gasoline. Three minor fires 
caused a total fire loss of $265. The 
committee commented that the check 
was too short to provide adequate 
data for establishment of a fire fre- 
quency or severity rate with relation 
to the size of the vehicles. 


While the period is of somewhat 
short duration, the automotive com- 
mittee observed, ‘“‘the period chosen 
for study was one in which motor 
vehicle accidents of all kinds are 
more frequent than the annual av- 
erage.” The California Highway Pa- 
trol reported December and Novem- 
ber as the highest-rate months last 
year in California with 6,700 and 
6,200 accidents, respectively. After 
that came October, 6,100; September, 
5,500, and August, 5,400. 


First Study—tThis is the first time 
a study of this scope, covering a 
group of companies, has been made 
in any section. This is regarded per- 
tinent by the automotive committee 
because past surveys have grouped 
various liquid-product industries in 
tank vehicle studies and have not 
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distinguished proprietary from com- 
mon carrier vehicles. 

The American Petroleum Institute 
has under consideration a suggestion 
that a survey similar to this be con- 
ducted on a broader basis, covering 
more companies and more territory. 


Restrictive Laws—With the growth 
of the direct delivery system for 
transporting gasoline from refineries 
to retail outlets, there has been a 
trend toward larger-capacity tank 
vehicles. In some communities, op- 
position has resulted in ordinances 
restricting the size of vehicles haul- 
ing gasoline or attempts to limit 
them. In some cases, the opposition 
stems from a punitive move and 
sometimes from concern over the 
size of the trucks. 

In the statistical tables, these 
points stand out: gallonage delivered, 
miles traveled, number of vehicles 
and number of accidents. 


Big Rigs Safer—So, in reading the 
table on p. 48, it may be noted that 
less than one-sixth (129) the num- 
ber of big rigs as small trucks under 
2,000 gals. (817), covered approxi- 
mately 50% more miles and deliv- 
ered more gallonage in doing it. They 
were involved in 25 accidents com- 
pared to 53 for the little trucks. 


That fits in with the contention 
that hazard exposure is reduced by 
using a fewer number of big rigs to 
do the work of small tank trucks 
and thus cutting down trip frequency. 

That broad reading, however, is 
subject to closer analysis before a 
detailed evaluation can be made. That 
reading lumps everything together 
without distinguishing between rural 
and metropolitan conditions. Mileage 
and accidents are broken down ac- 
cording to rural and metropolitan 
travel. But a similar breakdown for 
gallonage and number of vehicles was 
not in the report. 

Nevertheless, using the mileage 
percentages to divide number of ve- 
hicles and gallonages into respective 
metropolitan and rural categories 
still finds a fewer number of big rigs 
than small trucks hauling greater 
gallonage. 


Four Points Considered—tThe auto- 
motive committee noted four factors 
to be considered in an evaluation of 
the analysis: the human element, ex- 
posure to varying traffic densities, 
physical characteristics of tank 
trucks and length of trip. 

Regarding the driver, the commit- 
tee commented, “Usually the large 
units are driven by more experienced 
men with better safety records.” 

Regarding areas, it remarked that 
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SAFETY SURVEY of tank trucks was ma 
Committee of the Western Oil and Gas Assn. 


de by a subcommittee of the Automotive 


Three members of the group shown 


here are (left to right)—B. E. Rogers, W. J. Grumm, and R. V. Seares 


trucks have the edge in maneuver- 
ability and quick-stopping ability. 
“However, this effect is neutralized 
when accident frequencies are com- 
pared on the basis of gallons deliv- 
ered,” stated the report. 

On the last point, it observed, “The 
longer the trip, the more miles of 
hazard will be encountered per gal. 
finally delivered. Since loading and 
unloading accident frequencies de- 
pend on the number of trips, such 
accidents have a relationship sepa- 
rate from in-transit accidents which 
occur broadly in proportion to miles 
run.” 


Loading, Unloading Accidents—The 
report added that loading and un- 
loading accident frequency shouldn’t 
vary much with vehicle size, the only 
difference in exposure being that 


large units require more time to fill 
and empty. It commented, “Larger 
units show progressively lower un- 
loading accident frequencies due to 
the fact that large trucks are usually 
entrusted to more mature and longer 
tested drivers.” 

The companies whose records were 
used for this spot check are: seven 
majors—General Petroleum, Richfield, 
Shell, Standard of California, Texaco, 
Tide Water Associated and Union 
Oil, and six minors—Hancock, New- 
hall, Seaside, Signal Oil Co., South- 
ern California Oil & Refining Co., and 
Wilshire. 

The subcommittee in charge of 
the project was composed of Richard 
U. Sears, Signal, chairman, and Wat- 
son Grumm, Standard of California, 
and Ben E. Rogers, Richfield. 





Sie ag ee 


RUGGED TERRAIN Trans Mountain pipe line must cross in stretching 711 miles from 

Edmonton, Alberta, to Vancouver, British Columbia. This view is at Red Pass, B. C. The 

24-inch line should start delivering 120,000 b/d of Alberta crude at Vancouver in 

October, 1953, with ultimate capacity 200,000 b/d (see NPN Aug. 13, 1952, p. 56, for 
impact of line on oil supply in Northwest) 


the results show metropolitan driv- 
ing to be almost four times as haz- 
ardous as rural driving. 

The report said large units pre- 
sent a larger target and that small 
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Commission Salesmen Sell More 


Exchange of ideas on how sales can be increased was one of the high- 
lights of the fifth annua] meeting of Independent Oil Compounders Assn., 


Sept. 25-26, in Chicago. 
pounders Can Increase Sales” 


A panel discussion on “How Independent Com- 
indicated that Independents are capable of 


developing their own competitive advantages. A study of the texts of the 
papers presented bears this out (see NPN Oct. 8, p. 65). 

The open forum discussion following the panel expanded on the sub- 
ject of increased sales. Because some of the thoughts expressed are ap- 
plicable to almost any Independent 
Ralph Matthews, association secretary, to reproduce partially from steno- 
type reports two particular comments from the floor. They follow. 


» 


Question—-A great many of us, be- 


fore we started in business for our- 
selves, worked for major oil com- 
panies. One of the reasons we quit 


was the fact we did not feel we were 
being rewarded . . . according to our 
individual efforts... 

Are we, as Independents, forgetting 
how we felt when we were with the 
major oil companies, or are we mak- 
ing it possible for our own sales- 


TL 


te NEW Gua 


* 


operation, NPN arranged through 


¥* 


men to be rewarded exactly in pro- 
portion to the work they do? 

We have no difficulty with 
salesmen provided we make it pos- 
sible for them to be rewarded exact- 
ly in proportion to the work they do, 
so that they make more money with 
us than they could possibly make with 
any other company. But they must 
be, eventually . on straight com- 
mission, 


rdian 


| a | ‘ 
| 
Stoor Horizontal Flyorescent 


Continuous "T” Lights, 


f NEW 


“Guardian Light C Company 


301 Lake Street Oak Park 





Por the finest in ae & WT lohtig 


hie 


Illinois 





How can you get men to go 
work on straight commission? 


to 


Perhaps at the start you cannot... 
but eventually straight commission is 
the only way we have found to keep 
sales increasing, and keep the men... 


Answer — (Answered by Larry 
Paape, president, Filmite Oil Corp., 
Milwaukee)—You might be interested 
in a few things we try to do as in- 
centives for salesmen . . . Our men— 
we have 13 men—are 100% com- 
mission salesmen... 

We had a quota based on last 
year’s sales, plus an increase that 
was agreed by all — men and man- 
agement — to be reasonable as an 
increase to be expected out of a 
territory. 


We give them points in a so-called 
“jack pot” contest . . . each month 
for gallonage or poundage of our 
better profit items ... To gel] that 
better item, the salesman must work 
harder. He does better, and the house 
does better .. . So, to encourage him 
to sell those better items, there were 
some 10 good items on which we 
paid points. 

Our former plan was that we paid 
this in the form of a check—an ad- 
ditional check. . . we found that too 
often it went out on the next shop- 
ping tour of the man and his wife, 
or for something else where the real 
value of what we were trying to 
bring out in this extra effort was lost 

. because that check went into the 
general earnings of the family... 
We felt there ought to be a better 
method of doing it... 

We have entirely discontinued pay- 
ing cash. We have two sources of 
supply. . . where we are able to pur- 
chase nationally known products... 
They run all the way from a better 
flat-iron to a TV, electric range, ra- 


dios or fishing equipment . - We 
accumulate these points in our 
records, the same as you would ac- 


cumulate a savings account, and then 
they are cashed. 

Many times our men will have sev- 
eral hundreds of dollars to cash and 
they get some bit item. We found 
that rings the bell . . . The prices we 
pay for these nationally known items 

. are better prices than that man 
could buy those for if he went out 
and bought it across the counter... 


We have inflated the value of what 
we pay to him as a bonus... We 
have had that contest since 1948. It 
requires some extra work in the of- 
fice, but we still feel it has been 
worthwhile ... 


Back in 1940, we .. . discontinued 
the idea of a Christmas remembrance 
( to customers) .. . so we adopted a 
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birthday plan .. . We put him (the 
customer) on this birthday plan, and 
we have been told over the years that 
in many, many instances ... ours 
was the one and only gift he re- 
ceives on his birthday ... We get 10 


or 15% who thank us in the form of 
letters or local telephone calls .. . 
When we were on the Christmas plan, 
I don’t remember ever getting any 
... You just can’t match that compe- 
tition at Christmas time... 


Increasing Lube Sales—No. 1 Problem 


Principal problem of Independent 
oil marketers handling automotive 
lubricants is one of how sales of 
these products can be increased, ac- 
cording to results of an NPN survey. 

Analysis of survey replies produces 
the following breakdown of what 
jobbers consider the most pressing 
problems in the marketing of auto- 
motive lubes. The results are ex- 
pressed in per cent of total replies 
to the question: 

“What do you consider your prin- 
cipal problem (or problems) in the 
marketing of automotive lubricants?” 

1—How to boost lube sales 68% 

2—Obtaining sales person- 

nel 45% 
3—Training sales personnel 45% 
4__Meeting car dealer com- 

petition 42% 
5—Answering customer 

lube questions 10% 
6—Getting technical lube 

information 10% 
7—Obtaining or preparing 

sales promotion material 3% 
8—Other problems 3% 


(Per cents above, and in following 
breakdowns, will add up to more than 
100% because many respondents 
checked more than one subject.) 

To obtain a more detailed analysis 
of which lube market the Independ- 
ent is interested in, NPN asked these 
questions and came up with the fol- 
lowing results: 

“Which do you consider your prin- 
cipal lube sales problems?” 


1—Motor oil sales 42% 
2—Oil change sales 32% 
3—Sale of farm lubes 32% 
4—-Sale of lubes to fleet 
operators 26% 
5—Sale of chassis lubes 10% 
6—Others 9% 


Delving somewhat into the custo- 
mer service aspect, NPN’s survey 
asked whether marketers received 
many questions regarding automo- 
tive lubricants. Of those replying, 
71% said they did; 13% said custo- 
mer questions on lubes were seldom, 
if ever, received, and about 16% 
failed to answer. 

Who asked questions? The survey 
shows: 

Car owners 26% 

Truck owners 42% 

Farmers 52% 

Others 6% 

The high percentage of queries 
from farmers and truck owners may 
be partly explained by two factors: 
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(1) farmers, for the most part per- 
form their own lubrication on their 
farm equipment (and often their cars 
too), therefore it is only natural that 
they ask questions; (2) because the 
truck owner relies on that unit for 
his livelihood, in most cases, he is 
more anxious to properly maintain 
that vehicle than might be the av- 
erage passenger car owner, and he 
also may be considered as giving 
more thought to lubrication for this 
reason than most car owners. 


Of those who reported receiving 
lube questions, 80% said they were 
able to provide the answers; 10% 
said they could only partly answer 
the questions, and another 10% failed 
to answer. 


How well are these Independent 
marketers informed on automotive 
lubricants ? 


NPN’s survey indicates that in 
most instances at least the market- 


er’s supplier keeps him rather well 
informed. Of those replying, 71% said 
their supplier keeps them informed 
of latest automotive lube develop- 
ments; 16% said their supplier failed 
to keep them informed; 3% said 
they got “some” lube information, 
but not much; and 10% failed to 
answer. 

On the question of the supplier's 
co-operation in answering technical 
lube questions, the survey showed: 

71% of the jobbers said suppliers 
assisted in obtaining answers to tech- 
nical lube questions; 13% said their 
supplier wasn’t of any help, while 
16% failed to answer. 


To appreciate more completely the 
results of the survey, NPN presents 
herewith a geographical breakdown 
of the survey coverage expressed in 
per cent: 

New England area 4% 

Mid-Atlantic 16% 

South Atlantic 13% 

East North Central 19% 

East South Central 10% 

West North Central 26% 

West South Central 6% 

Mountain 3% 

Pacific 3% 


(These districts are comparable to 
thore used by Census Bureau in its 
various business census reports.) 
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Orders Roll in for Data on New Lube Designations 


API Lubrication Committee’s edu- 
cational campaign on new motor oil 
classifications and service designa- 
tions has shifted into high gear, with 
more than 75,000 educational book- 
lets on the subject purchased by oil 
companies so far this month. And, 
orders are still coming in, according 
to Dr. John Frey, API Marketing di- 
rector. 

Lube Committee spokesmen feel in- 
terest evidenced by orders for the 
booklets is magnified when consid- 
eration is given to the fact that sev- 
eral oil companies have prepared and 
distributed their own educational lit- 
erature on the subject. In most cases 
where companies prepared their own 


booklets, the educational materia] is 
tied in with their own products and 
classifications. 

The campaign will be one of the 
highlights of the API Lube Com- 
mittee sessions in Chicago Nov. 12 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, in con- 
junction with the annual API meet- 
ing. At that session G. A. Rounds, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., will present 
a paper, “The New API System of 
Service Classifications and Designa- 
tions for Motor Oils—How We Can 
Make it a Success.” 

Lube Forum—The afternoon ses- 
sion Wednesday, Nov. 12, will be open 
to everyone interested in lubrication 
—technical and sales—and questions 


from the floor regarding the new mo- 
tor oil classifications and designations 
will be in order. This includes ques- 
tions related to both the educational 
campaign and the new API system 
itself. 

Also on the agenda for the lube 
session are: 

A paper by W. B. Perriguey, Esso 
Standard Oil, probably touching on 
Esso’s new Uniflo high viscosity, 
heavy duty, year-round motor oil (see 
NPN Oct. 15, p. 38). 

Paper by Donald C. O’Hara, Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn., on “Let the 
Customer Vote.” 

Paper by H. G. Moock, lecturer 
and sales counselor, Detroit, and for- 
merly vice president of Plymouth Di- 
vision, Chrysler Corp., on “Selling Is 
Everybody’s Business.” 











to 90° F. 


“polar” laboratory in Cleveland. 


Deep Freeze (90 Below) Permits Testing 
Of Engines, Fuels and Lubricants 


Antifreeze is frozen solid (left) when temperature drops 
in Perfection Stove Co.’s new $250,000 


Duplicating weather 





conditions that may be encountered in Alaska and Green- 
land, the laboratory was built to test starting charac- 
teristics of internal combustion engines, characteristics 
of fuels and lubricants, metallurgy of metals, characteris- 
tics of materials and efficiency of heating devices at 
temperatures ranging from —65° F. to —85° F. 

Photo below shows Perfection technologists reading 
potentiometers which record temperature in the “polar” 
lab. Perfection manufactures engine-heating equipment 
for use in sub-zerc regions. 
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Accurately machined meter 
rotor which revolves Path taken by vane 
on ball bearings. as it recedes. 


The four vanes. Two are 
fully extended and two 
are fully receded. 


There are four cam rollers, two 
for each blade, which follow 
the contour of the cam and 
move the vanes radially. 


The space between the two , The stationary cam which is 
fully extended vanes forms firmly fixed to the central shaft 
a measuring chamber of ; (the shaft is not shown). 
exact volume. 
Path taken by vane 
as it moved out. 


R-O-T-A-R-Y PLUS! 


Naturally, you want the Rotary Principle in your 
meters! We’ve been saying and doing that for 20 years. 
For 20 years ago Smith originated the SMITHway 
Rotary Sliding Vane Principle. 
What you want is the SMITHway Rotary Principle plus 
20-years ago Smith originated the SMITHway functional accessories. With this 

SMITHway Rotary Sliding Vane combination you get more than a meter... you get an 
Principle with its smooth, continuous, integrated metering system engineered to meet 
your specific requirements, a system that simplifies 
accounting, increases efficiency and reduces operating 
Today, thousands upon thousands costs. Only SMITH offers you such variety 

: and versatility of functional accessories. See nearest 


of SMITH way Meters serve the representative for the complete story or 
Petroleum Industry with accurate write for Bulletin 125-A. 


records of every transaction 
from well to consumer. 


uninterrupted flow. The first 
meter built is still in daily service. 





FACTORIES: 5715 SMITHway STREET © LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. + P.0. BOX 500, SUCCASUNNA, BL). 


Offices: New York 36, Chicago 7, Houston 20. Canade — Toronto 12, Vancouver 1. 
Internotional Division — Milwoukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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our hat’s off to you 
MR. CITIES SERVICE DEALER 





Yes, Cities Service takes off its hat to its deal- 
ers .. . for Cities Service Dealers have done a 
magnificent job of making friends and cus- 
tomers, and of keeping the Cities Service 
name in the high place it deserves. 

But more than just acknowledging a job 
well done, Cities Service backs up its dealers 
with: 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ADVERTISING on a 


national and local scale ... plus a tremendous sched- 





ule of trade and farm publications. 


STATION POSTERS AND BILLBOARDS selling 


“se motoring America on the road and at the station. 
—— . 
RADIO AND TELEVISION with the famous Band of 
a America program on a national radio network, and 
local television and radio shows in selected areas. 
POINT-OF-SALE AND PROMOTION MATERIAL 
|) that sells the customer every product the Cities Serv- 
ice Dealer handles. 
HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS that get and keep 
bow customers and guarantee Cities Service Dealers a 


healthy, highly-profitable business. 
And behind all this great selling help is 


friendly cooperation . . . always the rule when 
you're teamed with Cities Service. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Empire State Jobbers Mix Business with Pleasure at Lake Placid 


LAKE PLACID is the scene as these men get together during 
the recent convention of the Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
Left to right, G. Fred Wolters, Webaco Oil Co., Webster, 
N. Y.; Harry Cool, George Hall Corp., Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 
and Frank D. Bertch, Webaco Oil Co., Webster, N. Y. 


PICNIC SUPPER at ESPA meeting is enjoyed by, left to right, 
Bruce Wemett, E. C. Wemett and Co., Hemlock, N. Y.; Mrs. 
C. A. Lockard, wife of ESPA’s assistant secretary; Donald P. 
Love, Mid-Hudson Oil Co., Poughkeepsie; Dr. Karl Ettinger, 
New York City research consultant who spoke at meeting; 
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THREE JOBBERS attending the Lake Placid ESPA meeting, 

are, left to right, S. A. Whitaker, Shay Oil Co., Penn Yan, 

N. Y., Frank D. Bertch, Webaco Oil Co., Webster; and William 

H. Lunn, Oneonta Oil and Fuel Co., Oneonta, N. Y. Mr. 
Bertch and Mr. Lunn are ESPA directors 


FROM UTICA came these members of Burgess Oil Corp. 

to attend the Empire State Petroleum Assn. meeting at Lake 

Placid. Left to right, John B. Gilboy, Robert K. Waters and 
Frank Burgess 
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NEW NORTHWEST HEADQUARTERS for Skelly Oil Co. were opened Oct. 14 


at 1717 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Twin Cities divisional managers of the firm 


greeted vice president Jess Knowles of Kansas City, Mo., when he arrived for open 
house. Left to right, R. C. Schuerman, manager, Skelgas division; D. F. Atkisson, re- 
tail sales manager; Mr. Knowles; and Lloyd Hartwig, wholesale division manager 


Bill B. Tu-nipseed is now division 
sales manager of the North Central 
States division of Kendall Refining 
Co. With headquarters in Des Moines, 
Mr. Turnipseed will be in charge of 
sales in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota. He is for- 
mer division sales manager of the 
North Carolina division and in his 
new position succeeds James A. Hal- 
lett, who has resigned. 

* * 7 


Kenneth H. Wilkins of Franklin, 
Pa., succeeds Mr. Turnipseed as 
North Carolina division sales man- 
ager recponsible for North and South 
Carolina, Virgnia and part of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Wilkins joined the Ken- 
dall organization in June, 1951. 

* - * 


W. H. Sloan has completed his tour 
of duty as lieutenant colone, in the 
Army’s Frankford Arsenal in Phila- 
delphia and is back with C ties Serv- 
ice Oil Co. (Del.) at Bartlesville. Mr. 
Sloan is head of the gacoline-chemi- 
eal division’s new projects depart- 
ment. 
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Bronce L. Ray, 
who for more 
than 30 years has 
been associated 
with Esso Stand- 
ard’s marketing 
operations, has 
been elected a di- 
rector, succeed- 
ing Cecil Morgan, 
who has resigned 
to take a position 
with Jersey 
Standard. Mr. 
Ray, will contin- 
ue as assistant general manager of 
marketing, a post he has held since 
1948. 

Mr. Ray joined the company as a 
general salesman in the Virginia di- 
vision. He subsequently held seles 
management pos:tions in various dis- 
tricts and in 1943 was appointed 
Virg:nia division manager. He later 
transferred to the New Jersey di- 
vision as manager and in 1945 was 
named assistant northern region man- 
ager with headquarters in New York. 
He became manager of direct mar- 
keting in 1948, a title that was later 
changed to assistant general man- 
ager of marketing. 

A native of Franklin, N. C., Mr. 
Ray is now a resident of Summit, 
N. J. 


Mr. Ray 


An extra flourish went into the 
signatures on the Oil Progress Week 
proclamations of Mayor N. “Bill” 
Karchmer of Springfield, Mo., and 
Mayor Charles Jaqua of Nixa, Mo. 
Both mayors are oi] marketers. 


+ . * 
George W. Jandacek has joined 


Deep Rock Oil’s research and devel- 
opment department at Tulsa. 


COMING MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 7th annua! 
meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor 


Pa., Oct. 26-28. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, annua! 
meeting Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago 
Ost. 27-29 

Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn.. 
annual meeting, Hotel Lafayette, Little Rock 
Ark., Oct. 29-30. 


NOVEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 4-5. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, nationa! fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National 0:1 Jobbers Council, annua! meeting 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 

Ol Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, annua] meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer Hou-e, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 

Oil Dealers’ Assn. of Arkansas, annual meet- 
ing, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., Nov 
17-18. 

O:1 Industry TBA Group, Chase-Park Plaza 
Hotels, St. Louis, Nov. 17-18. 

DECEMBER 

Interstate 0:1 Compact Commission, annua! 
meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Dec 
5-6. 

Tennessee Ol Men’s Assn., 


Peabody Hotel 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14-16. 


1953 
JANUARY 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 7-8. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn,, annual meet- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 22-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan, 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual 
meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 23-24. 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
Jan, 26-28. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 16-18. 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 18-19. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual neeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
S-hroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
26. 


President Hotel, 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 


2-6. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hote) Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn,, annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annua! 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
March 23-25. 


APRIL 
National Petroleum Assn., 
April 15-17. 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Ine., Boca 
, Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19 
Institute, | Division of 
cena. products pipeline conference, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 
20-22. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





MAY 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 

International Petrol Expositi Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 
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SERVICE STATION CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE BODY 


Brownie custom builds truck bodies to 
fit the job. This one, specially designed 
for Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, pro- 
vides a compact and complete portable 
shop for service station maintenance 
and construction work. There are con- 
2/ Rigid tai gate supports vise mount venient compartments for tools and re- 
placement parts, and the body also will 
accommodate bulky construction ma- 
4/Space for 10 or 20 barrel underground terials, pumps, and even one 10 or 20 
tank, 7 or 8 crates service station pumps barrel underground tank. 








lJ Reshovgble IgGder-carriers 


3/ Storége for picks, shovels, crowbars 
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feplacgment Anetess, pumps 


p/party, nutbolts, and fittings Pipe‘ittings, ebbows 

bl. pfeasuring bucket Lengths of All size pipe 
Paings, brushes, and misc. pipe CoGplistgs and pipe parts 
Dyowers for tools and gaskets Cgrfies calibrating bucket 


Replacement meters and pumps Channel for vise mount 


BROWN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


2901 FOURTH STREET SOUTHEAST + MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Physical properties of crude oil are checked in a series of tests, including sulfur content, run at Sun’s 


Marcus Hook and Toledo laboratories. This is only one of more than 500 test procedures used by Sun 


laboratories. At both refineries, the laboratories operate around the clock every day of the year. 


More than 200,000 Tests a Month 
Maintain Product Quality at Sun 


Over 200,000 tests per month are run in Sun labora- 
tories and local terminals by nearly 400 chemists, 
technicians and testers to check and see that the high 
quality of Sun products is uniformly maintained. 
This, plus extensive research and development, places 
Sun among the leaders in both volume and quality 
of petroleum products. 


Sun Oil Company— producer, refiner and marketer 
—with its own extensive transportation facilities, is in 
an excellent position to supply you with prompt 
delivery of Sun products to meet your requirements. 


SUN Oil COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Sun supplies a complete line of lubricating oils and greases: 
finished SAE oils: base blending stocks: finished greases: 
and grease bases for sale under your own brand name. 








